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Beat the Tory War of Attrition with the 

UNITED 

WORKERS’ OFFENSIVE 



THE TORIES are out to grind the 
NUM down in a war of attrition which 
they are quite willing to see go on into 
the winter. In their war they are 
prepared to use every weapon to divide 
the miners, isolate them from other 
workers, and terrorise them into sub¬ 
mission. 

They have turned Nottinghamshire 
into a virtual police state in order to 
prevent effectivepicketting. They have 
used High Court injunctions to make 
illegal NUM statements that the strike 
is official, as they have when moves 
were made to discipline scabs. Their 
plans have been well laid. It is now- 
known by all that Thatcher allowed 
pay settlements with other sections of 
workers to go ahead in an attempt to 
head off possible joint actions with the 
miners. Record stocksofcoal were built 
up. substitute energy forms especially 
nuclear power developed, and the 
movement of coal ensured by the useof 
lorries. 

The staging of talks last month did 
present the danger of leaders of the 
Nl M, with or without Arthur Scargill. 
agreeing to some sort of deal with the 
NCB behind the backs of the rank and 
file. Despite the "sugar coating” offer 
of higher pay for those left with a job. 
the fact that MacGregor’s “New Plan 
for Coal'’ entailed the closure of 70-100 
pits over the next few years made it 
inevitable that the NUM. would be 
forced to reject the proposals outright. 
Militant miners must fight to ensure 
that there are no more secret negoti¬ 
ations, for they not only present a 
threat of sell out hut divert attention 
from the necessity of consolidating 
and spreading the strike. 

For if the miners are to win — and a 
deteal for them would he a dreadful 
setback for all workers — other 
sections must he drawn into battle 
now. Left by themselves to face the full 
power ol the state no matter how 
magnificent and how heroic their 
determination, the miners will be 
slowly worn down. Already over .'i.fiOO 
miners have been arrested. In the first 
weeks of the strike they went straight 
to trial and usually received small 
fines, but then as trials were delayed 
the courts began to impose bail 
conditions which have gradually lie 
come more and more onerous. 

From stipulating miners could only 
picket their own place of work, hail 
conditions have been extended to 
demanding that miners do not go 
within a certain distance of any NCB 
property except their own NCB houses. 
Recently other conditions have includ¬ 
ed bans from all of Nottinghamshire 
and even 8 am to 8 pm curfews. In this 
way offences which do not carry prison 
sentences, such as obstruction, can 


through the refusal to comply with 
impossible conditions be made into 
imprisonuble offences. Through this 
manipulation of the infinitely niani 
pulablelaw the state hopes to erode the 
numbers of active pickets, forcing 
those who refuse to accept house arrest 
to sit out the strike in a gaol cell. 

And if this does not work — and 
remember it is a long term strategy — 
the Tories have other strings to their 
how such as NCB organised ballots, 
attempts to starve miners' families, but 
above all they have police coercion. In 
scenes instantly recognisable to view¬ 
ers of TV coverage of the Six Counties, 
police have adopted many of the 
methods the army has employed in 
their struggle with the nationalist 
masses, including the use of snatch 
squads. The deployment of police 
cavalry charges has added another 
dimension and has shown the correct¬ 
ness of our call for the development of 
Workers' Defence Corps. 

Those who simply chant Salt ley 


Gates anil jxirtray mass picketting as 
the key to the miners struggle forget 
that in 1972minersatSaltley were able 
to rely on the support of tens of 
thousands of striking Birmingham 
engineering workers. It was this extra 
element that persuaded the police to 
give up their attempt to keep the depot 
open: this victory proved decisive in 
the road to victory. 1972 showed not 
only the might of tile miners but how 
this might can become irresistable if 
actively hacked by solidarity strikes 
and joint mass picketting. 

Now what was necessary for a 
miners’ victory in 1972 is a thousand 
tunes truer today with all the contin¬ 
gency plans developed by the state, the 
productivity deals introduced by the 
Labour government which are the 
basis for the scabbing in Nottingham¬ 
shire. and the determination of the 
Tories to deliver a strategic blow 
against the working class by defeating 
the miners. 

Many of our trade union leaders 


have proved good on rhetoric but bad 
op. actual concrete militant solidarity. 
The NL R and ASLEF despite their left 
reformist leadership accepted 30 pieces 
of silver from the government, a 
measely 4.9". rather than put up a 
meaningful fight alongside the miners. 
And where the left reformists have 
proved themselves as militant talking 
windbags the right has openly reveal¬ 
ed their treachery. Bill Sirs has 
actively connived in the use of strike 
busting coal, and EEPTU leader Eric 
Hammond actually sides with the 
Tories against Arthur Scargill and the 
Nl M and calls for his members in the 
power stations to cross picket lines. 
The majority of the Parliamentary 
labour Party have been little better — 
calling on Thatcher-to "intervene”, as 
if she hasn't already — and what are 
we to make of Kinnock s attacks on 
militant miners? Surely they fly in the 
face of the sycophantic assertions by 
centrist Morning Star political corres¬ 
pondent Andrew Murray that the 

Labour Party" has done "its duty to 
those who sent them to Parliament" 
over the miners' strike, and that 
Labour MPs are "determined to see 
this fight through to victors” iJune 11. 
19841. 

Of course what militant miners need 
is not cheerleaders or those who 
specialise in fostering illusions in 
I-abourism. and certainly not lectures 
about how their strike must not become 
political, as Euro industrial organiser 
Pete Carter declares. No, what is 
needed is immediate and massive 
solidarity, up to and including a 
general strike. 

The miners' strike must not he 
allowed to flag, to interminably drag 
on in isolation. We must not simply 
wait for NCB, police, and court attacks 
and then respond; we must raise the 
stakes now. Arthur Scargill's warning 
that the strike might last until next year 
and the brave determination by miners 
and their families to see their struggle 
to victory in no way excuses the rest of 
the working class from its respons¬ 
ibility to the miners and to itself of 
joining the miners in united struggle. 

Militant miners and militants in 
other industries must take the lead in 
fighting to spread the strike. We 
cannot rely on leaders to do this for us 
We must beat the Tory war of attrition 
against the miners with a united 
workers' offensive which must include 
in its aims forcing the TUC to call a 
general strike. Only this perspective 
can unleash the bottled up anger and 
energy of the whole class, can stop m 
their tracks the thugs in blue, can 
ensure a miners' victory, and bring the 
arrogant Iron Lady Thatcher to her 
knees and have her begging for meres. 
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Polish Coal 

For Leninists the class struggle is international and 
ultimately indivisible. For this reason we regard it as 
our basic duty to defend unconditionally every socialist 
state against the forces of counterrevolution. This 
proletarian internationalism in no way implies an 
unthinking ‘everything they do is OK' attitude. 
Detachments of the international army of the working 
class are not immune from mistakes and even crimes; to 
pretend that they are is to commit a disservice to our 
struggle. 

It. is in this light we supported the suppression of 
Solidarity. It is also why we voiced our profound 
criticisms of the leadership of the PUWP for allowing 
the situation in Poland to drift to the brink of 
counterrevolution. To have taken any other attitude 
would be to desert Leninism, and to slip into centrism or 
into right opportunism. Because of our principled 
position we feel fully entitled to make the call to the 
leadership of the Polish state and Party, indeed to the 
entire working class in Poland, to stop the movement of 
coal to Britain. If the miners’ strike is defeated it will not 
only represent a setback for workers in Britain but for 
the working class internationally, not least in Poland. 

Stopping the export of coal to Britain would, it is true, 
have short term economic disadvantages, but in the 
long run would show clearly to the workers throughout 
the world that Poland is a gain for all workers and must 
be defended. To carry on exporting despite the pleas of 
the NUM, including Arrthur Scargill who has been 
castigated in Britain for his opposition to Solidarity, is 
against the long term interest of Poland, the socialist 
community, and the international working class. 

The Editor 
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LETTERS 


Trotskyism 

To The Leninist 
Having followed your journal 
closely since its first issue I 
was interested to see the May 
issue carry this appraisal of 
Trotsky: 

“True leftism at the time 
was represented by the 
Trotskyites, who must be 
castigated, not for the 
secretarian politics of ‘social 
fascism', but for their deser¬ 
tion of the world communist 
movement and passage into 
the petty bourgeois wilder¬ 
ness. They have subsequently- 
remained as insignificant as 
when they first emerged, 
despite the opportunity during 
the critical vicissitudes of the 
Second World War, to prove 
their hollow claim to be the 
true heirs of Comintern.” 

On the one hand you say 
that Trotskyism was the “true 
leftism at the time” but on the 
other you say it had a “hollow 
claim to be the true heirs of 
Comintern”. You can’t have it 
both ways. It is not possible to 
be the true leftists of the time 
without being the true heirs to 
Lenin any more than The 
Leninist not claiming to be 
both. 

The Leninist says the 
Trotskyites were guilty of 
“desertion of the world com¬ 
munist movement” but in fact 
the Trotskyites were viciously 
expelled, as were members 
who questioned the expulsions. 
The position “It is necessary to 
build the Communist Parties 
anew” was adopted because of 
the debacle in Germany which 
proved Stalin's impotence 
before Hitler's rise to power. 

The Leninist says that 
Trotskyites “remained as 
insignificant as when they 
first emerged.’’ There is 
something self-deprecatory 
about this since The Leninist 
has taken wholesale from 
Trotsky’s opposition to popular 
frontism. Trotsky put forward 
the position of the workers’ 
united front/workers’ militias 
as the revolutionary alternative 
to the popular front. Yes, it was 
early Comintern which had 
put forward this revolutionary 
position which Stalin betrayed 
and that is precisely the point 
about Trotsky’s carrying it 
forward. 

The Leninist has tried to 
distance itself from Stalin by 
using substantial parts of the 
Left Opposition polemic 
against Stalin but then at the 
same time distancing itself 
from Trotsky with a smatter¬ 
ing of Stalinist slander. The 
Leninist wants to eclectically 
incorporate the great revolu¬ 
tionary tradition of Trotsky¬ 
ism while maintaining itself 
firmly in the Stalinist camp. 
Instead of pretending that 
world revolution is not the 
Trotskyist opposition to Stalin’s 
‘Socialism in One Country’ 
(which you correctly cite as 
the device of the degeneration 
of the Comintern) The Leninist 
would be far better to come to 
grips with the proud history of 
Trotskyism, particularly in 
WWII. 

You claim adherence to the 
“Leninist foundations of 
Comintern as expressed in its 
first four Congresses”. Good. 
That is the basis of 'Trotsky’s 
struggle to preserve Leninism 
from the Stalinist reaction 
codified in its embracing of 
■Socialism in One Country’. 
So, yes to world revolution but 


you will have to break from 
Stalinism to fight for world 
revolution. In these years of 
aggressive imperialist war 
drive and an inspiring miners 
challenge to the bourgeoisie, 
there is tremendous scope for a 
massive growth of the 
Bolshevik-Leninist Trotsky¬ 
ism among the Stalinist ranks. 

Yours for a reforged 

Bolshevik international 

Arnold Mintz 
London 


■James Marshall replies: 
The fact that our Trotskyite 
friend automatically takes 
the description “true 
leftism” as a compliment 
says a great deal. For 
leftism isolates the revolu¬ 
tionaries from the masses, 
it is characterised by a 
dogmatic approach to 
questions by substituting 
ready made formulas for 
the concrete study of 
reality. Marx supported the 
expulsion of the anarchists 
from the First Interna¬ 
tional, they were the leftists 
of the nineteenth century. 
The Bolsheviks too were 
occasionally plagued by 
leftism, for example the 
Boycottists who elevated 
the tactics of boycotting 
electoral work to a principle. 
Lenin fought, and in the 
end expelled, this leftist 
deviation which in the 
name of revolutionary 
purity sealed off the party 
from the broad masses. The 
early Comintern was also 
far from immune from 
leftism. Take a look at 
Lenin’s Left Wing Com¬ 
munism — An Infantile 
Disorder to get a glimpse of 
the concerted struggle he 
fought against it. 

Trotskyism is a leftist 
reaction to the rightist sins 
of the world communist 
movement. It is as much 
‘true Leninism’ as the 
Boycottists were ’true 
Bolsheviks’; Trotsky in 
1933 declared that the 
eommunist parties were 
dead for revolution and 
gave up all attempts to 
change them — this was 
defeatist desertion of the 
world proletarian vanguard 
who were and still are 
organised overwhelmingly 
in the communist parties. 
Revolutionary events since 
1933 surely prove his 
contentions disastrously 
wrong. It was communist 
parties that established 
socialism throughout 
Eastern Europe, in North 
Korea, Vietnam, and China, 
not the Trotskyites. 

And what about Trotsky’s 
’Fourth International’? 
Well, that was an abortion 
not a workers’ interna¬ 
tional; far from it organis¬ 
ing tens of millions as 
Trotsky predicted its 
splinters have degenerated 
into totally impotent sects 
on the one hand or, on the 
other, in an effort to 
overcome their congenital 
isolation they have dissol¬ 
ved themselves into left 
social democracy. 

The choice revolutio¬ 
naries face is not between 
Trotskyism and ‘Stalinism’, 
one might just as well say 
the choice in the past was 
between Lassalleanism or 
anarchism, Bernsteinism 
or Bordigaism: this is 
illogical, untrue, and total¬ 


ly un-Marxist. Yes, we 
criticise Stalin; yes, we 
stand on the theoretical 
achievements of the early 
Leninist Comintern; hut to 
deduce from this that we 
“take wholesale from 
Trotsky” is patently false. 
We might agree with some 
of his criticisms, but then 
Marx agreed with some of 
the anarchists’ criticisms 
of rightist elements in the 
First International. Lenin 
too recognised much of the 
validity of the ‘Left Wing’ 
communists’ attacks on the 
revolting leaders of the 
offical labour movements 
in the West. This did not 
make Marx an anarchist 
nor Lenin a ‘Left Wing’ 
communist; likewise we 
arc not Trotskyists, we are 
Leninists. It is as simple as 
that. We certainly want 
nothing to do with the 
socalled “great revolu¬ 
tionary traditions of 
Trotskisym” — for us 
Trotskyism is impotency 
and left-liquidationism. 
something surely proved in 
WWII when the masses 
rallied in their tens of 
millions to the communist 
parties while the “Fourth 
International” remained 
nothing more than an 
isolated sect which soon 
splintered under the pres¬ 
sure of reality. Where is 
the “Stalinist slander” in 
this? __ 

I Chose the CPGB 


Dear comrades, 

I first came across The 
Leninist: in \b,.ut 1982 in 
Coiiets. as id tiougt.r a copy of 
No. 3, and ‘hen obtained the 
two back numbers, i was very 
impressed indeed with what I 
read, and 1 am now ,n posses¬ 
sion of all eight issues. 

When I picked up that copy 
ol The Leninist 1 had joined 
and left both the eld Party 
and the NCP.’ was completely 
disillusioned. Atthesametime 
as I picked up The Leninist, I 
also picked up The Nets Worker 
and the New Communist Re¬ 
new. 1 still read The New 
Worker but did not rejoin the 
old or the New party straight 
away. 

For me, the turning point 
was reading John Chamber¬ 
lain's letter in No. 4, particul¬ 
arly the statement that the 
biggest political mistake of his 
life was Leaving the old Party. 

Eventually I rejoined the 
old Party, and am now once 
again getting very involved in 
the Party, my union, and to 
nie, perhaps one of the most 
important things, the Trades 
Council. 

1 am sure that The Leninist 
has given me that little bit of 
'push' which I needed and I am 
very grateful. 

I am ahvays miles behind 
with my reading, and there’s a 
lot 1 don’t understand. 1 don't 
really understand this busi¬ 
ness about centrism and its 
origins in the 1920 s, and how 
the NCP is a .continuation of 
that. All lam going on really is 
a sort of political instinct. 1 
still think there is a lot of good 
in the NCP. hut the fact 
remains I chose the CPGB. 
Yours fraternally, 

Robert Goldston 
_ Sussex 

Note: Letters have been shortened due 
to lack of space. For political security 
we have changed nnmesand addresses, 
and certain details. 
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The Mines 

‘Our’ Industry? 


Frank Grafton 


LENIN ONCE WROTE in an article 
entitled Economic and Political 
Strikes, “The stronger the onslaught 
of the workers, the greater their 
achievements in improving their 
standard of living. The ‘sympathy 
of society’ and better conditions of 
life are both results of a high 
degree of development of the 
struggle. Whereas the liberals (and 
the liquidators) tell the workers: 
‘You arc strong when you have the 
sympathy of “society” ’ the 
Marxist tells the workers some¬ 
thing different, namely: ‘ You have 
the sympathy of “society” u hen 
you are strong.’ ” (V I. Lenin, CIV. 
Vol.18, p.85. 1977) 

This axiom is still pertinent today in 
relation to the opportunists in our own 
Party, who have made concerted 
attempts to tone down the class nature 
of the present miners’ strike with the 
intent of assuaging ‘public opinion'. 
Intrinsic to this strategy has been the 
appeal to patriotic sentiment, which 
the Morning Star editorial made with 
reference to "Communities in struggle" 
(May 21 1984) emphasising support for 
the strike by local business people in 
the mining areas and which comrade 
Gordon Mcl^ennan made more overtly 
when he declared: “A victory for 
the miners will be a victory for the 
British people. To help the miners 
is to help Britain.” (Morning Star. 
May 19 1984) 

The central tenet of the opportunists’ 
propaganda around the miners' strike, 
however, is the idea that the coal 
industry is a national asset, in the 
sense that it is nationalised and 
therefore supposedly belongs to the 
British people, that it is the property of 
the working class, that it is 'our' 
industry. The opportunists thereby 
project the Tories' plan to rationalise 
and to privatise the coal industry as an 
act of unpatriotic “madness”, to which 
they pose the alternative of “...a firm 
energy base and major resource 
for rejuvenating British industry, 
laying sound foundations for the 
redevelopment of our wasted 
manufacturing industries.” (Morn¬ 
ing Star Editorial, May 24 1984) 

To simply castigate the Tories and 
McGregor as ' mad" is had enough in 
that it hides their true motives as being 
the profit motive of capitalism. But to 
pose the task to workers of ‘saving’ 
British industry from these ‘un¬ 
patriotic’ butchers without making the j 
defence of living standards our 
immediate priority and the seizure of 
State power as our ultimate aim is even 
worse — is in fact treachery — because 
it sacrifices the class interests of the 
workers for the benefit of saving British 
capitalist industry. 

Let us see where patriotism and 
staying loyal to ‘their’ industry has got 
the miners since it became nationalised 
in 1947. 

The issue of pit closures and I 
redundancies did not just emerge 
recently, but has been a continuous 
process since the NCB was set up. In 
fact the worst cuts were made during I 
the boom years of the 1950s and 1960s. j 
From a level of employing over 
700,000 miners in over 900 collieries, , 
the NCB rationalised the industry ' 
down to the present level of 185,000 
miners employed in just 176 pits. Far 
from simply being the handiwork of 
only Tory governments, it was the | 
Labour administration of Harold 
Wilson which oversaw the closure of 
191 pits during the period 1965-70, 
making even the McGregor plan for a 
further 70 pit closures over the next five 
years (according to NUM calculations) 
almost pole by comparison. Further¬ 


more. the miners' union did not oppose 
this loss of over a half million jobs and 
was unable to prevent the decline of 
miners' wages in comparison with 
other sectors of workers, until it waged 
militant and uncompromising struggles 
in 1972 and 1974. 

The coal industry like all other 
nationalised industries was not taken 
over by the state with the intention of 
running itin the interests of theBritish 
people.or of the worki ng class employed 
in that industry. The intention of the 
capitalist class was of course to run an 
industry, which because of very high 
capital outlay costs had become 
inefficient and unprofitable under 
private ownership, but which still 
provided a necessary resource and 
service to the rest of the capialist 
economy. The degree to which high 
capital investment with relatively little 
return is a feature of production 
industry in the state sector is shown by 
the Census of Production figures for 
1981. Of all industries including 
manufacturing, mineral extraction, 
construction, gas, waterand electricity, 
only 15% of both employment and gross 
output is accounted for by the state 
sector, yet its share of net capital 
expenditure (meaning plant, machinery, 
vehicles and new buildings) amounts 
to a staggering 38%! It is the attempt to 
reduce the collective burden of these 
costs for the capitalist class, which has 
conditioned the long term strategy of 
increasing efficiency through increas¬ 
ed productivity and which has resulted 
in hundreds of thousands of jobs being 
lost in all nationalised enterprises 
during the pasttwenty years, including 
over 300,000 in British Rail and nearly 
200,000 in British Steel. 

Very little resistance to these drastic 
cuts has been put up by the trade 
unions precisely because of the 
pervading attitudes in the labour 
movement, which defend the logic of 
improving ‘our’ industry's profitability 
and efficiency above the interest of 
defending our jobs and living 
standards. The opportunists in our 
Party (and reformists in general) 
further justify this position by peddling 
the illusion that socialism can be built 
from within capitalist society by 
reforms whilst the capitalist state 
remains intact, and that, moreover, 
nationalised industries and services 
represent 'islands of socialism', which 
will grow and eventually envelop 
society as a whole. The past £prty years 
show us, however, despite the naive 
mythology surrounding the Attlee 
Government, that nationalisation has 
been utilised by the capitalist class and 
implemented by both Labour and Tory 
parties as a manifestation of state 
monopoly capitalism, and in thecascof 
the welfare state, as a reform intended 
to ameliorate class antagonisms, 
which capitalism could well afford 
during the halcyon days of the 1950s 
and 1960s, but is increasingly unable to 
do now. 

The Eurocommunists and the 
Morning Star have taken yet another 
qualitative step in their historic slide to 
the right in their attitude towards 
nationalised industries, even when 
compared to the already revoltingly 
reformist Itritish Road to Socialism. At 
least in the latter we find formal 
acknowledgement of the capitalist 
state's role as being in the interests of 
monopoly capitalism, although this is 
still conditioned by the assumption 
that the state sector is ‘naturally’ non¬ 
capitalist with the casual passing 
remark that: "There is constant 
pressure to subordinate the public 
sector and make it serve the 
interests of the private sector” (p.6) 
— as if this had not been the intention 
all along. But now. any differentiation 
between ‘capitalist nationalisation' 
and ‘socialist nationalisation' is 


totally obscured l»y the opportunists' 
scramble to capture the mantle of true 
patriotism. The coal industry is no 
longer part of state monopoly capital¬ 
ism, but is simply ‘our’ industry. The 
cause of socialism is pushed even 
further into the background as the task 
of saving British — not only nationalis¬ 
ed, but BRI TISH — industry becomes 
evermore pressingly urgent. 

For anybody acquainted with the 
history of the international labour and 
socialist movement, this development 
is nothing new for it is a sign that the 
growing crisis of capitalism is’ forcing 
opportunism to complete its passage 
into the camp of the bourgeoisie in the 
guise of social chauvinism and open 
class treachery The fact that Chater 
and McLennan are following in the 
footsteps of Hyndman and Kautsky 
does not make the liquidation of the 
Communist Party any less tragic and 
certainly not a farce. It is a very serious 
threat, which all pro-Party communists 
must organise against in a disciplined 
rebellion to overthrow the Eurocom¬ 
munist leadership. 

To defeat opportunism it is impera¬ 
tive we counter the reformist argument 
that Britain’s economic decline is due* 
to incompetent management and in¬ 
correct governmental policies, against 
which the Alternative Economic- 
Strategy is posed as a solution. It is 
because Britain is an imperialist 
country and is driven by the demand 
for profit above all else that billions of 
pounds of capital are exported in 
search of more intense!.- exploited 
labour in Latin America and the Far 
East. Thi s is not simply a ‘policy’ of 
capitalism which can be reversed, any¬ 
more than increasing industrial pro 
ductivity with machines can be 
historically reversed. Parasitism and 
decay are fundamental features of 
imperialism and can not be overcome 
except through the overthrow of the 
system itself. 

The reformist solution offered by the 
AES, of 'worker:; democracy - (where 
trade unions share the responsibility of 
implementing management decisions 
for increasing profitability), of planning 
agreements and of import controls 
(through which workers in Britain are 
diverted from confronting capitalism 
at home as the true cause of job losses 
and low wages, to blaming other 
workers in Japan and South Korea) is 
more a means of harnessing the co¬ 
operation of the organised working 
class in promoting Britain's competi¬ 
tiveness with other capitalist (and 
socialist) countries. In this respect the 
class collaborationist!! during the 
Second World War In this country 
when even the Communist Party 
supported co-operation with the 
capitalists at every level — from shop 
floor to the corridors of Whitehall — is 
the real blueprint for the architects of 
the AES. 

With over three million workers 
already on the dole and the attempt by 
the Tory government in tKe current 
miners’ strike to open the way forward 
for a brutal offensive against trade- 
unionism and living standards in 
general, the question still arises 
however: How can the working class 
combat this rising capitalist onslaught? 

The workers' experience of 

nationalisation under capitalism has 
shown that this is not the answer to 
saving jobs and maintaining wage 
levels by itself, and is definitely 
nothing to do with building socialism. 
But it does have an advantage in one 
respect. In the face of an industry going 
bankrupt, as happened with Rolls 
Koyce and shipbuilding, it forces the 
capitalist class as a whole to take- 
responsibility for its continuation. It 
provides a focal point, and an 
increasingly political focal point, 
around which workers can wage a 


struggle for the government of the day 
to guarantee jobs and wages. The 
success of this still rests with the 
strength and determination of the 
workers however. It is in this context 
that we support continued state 
responsibility for industries and 
services such as National Health, 
which are under th reat of privatisation. 
Privatisation can only mean one thing 
— even greater cuts in the pursuit of 
productivity and profitability and 
even greater pressure to drive down 
wages. Our only consideration in 
defending nationalisation here is the 
defence of jobs, living standards, and 
free availability of welfare services for 
all workers. 

A positive development to the 
limited gains and excessive losses 
wrought by state intervention in 
industry over the past fifteen years has 
been the response of rank and file trade 
union organisations. Critical reports 
such as those by the Lucas Aerospace 
shop stewards combine and trades 
councils in Newcastle. Coventry. 
Liverpool and N. Tyneside are still 
limited in that they propose a more left 
version of the AES still tied to the 
fortunes of a Labour government, but 
i they raise the important demand of 
“Production for social needs, not 
profits." This must be our starting 
point, for then our demands of the 
system are based on working class 
interests and not what capitalism can 
afford. 

A second positive development has 
been the attempts by workers to 
| implement workers' control in order to 
combat closures and redundancies, 

1 such as the numerous occupations 
throughout the 1970s, of which the 
L'pper Clyde Shipbuilders work-in was 
the m»st celebrated example. The 
important point is not whether such 
experiments end in nationalisation, a 
private takeover or the setting up of a 
co-operative, all of which can be 
accomodated within the capitalist 
system and do not necessarily challenge 
it. The important point is that the issue 
of workers control and the setting up of 
factory committees (which transcend 
shop steward committees in that they 
strive to represent all unionised and 
non-unionised workers) begin to 
challenge the capitalists' control of 
working conditions and production. 
This can become the basis of a 
spreading political movement as was 
the case in Russia in 1917 and to a 
lesser extent in Britain during 1917 — 
1921 when the local shop stewards in 
Scotland set up bodies like the Clyde 
Workers' Committee with the following 
declared objectives: 

1. To obtain an ever-increasing 
control over workshop conditions. 

2. To regulate the terms upon 
which the workers shall be 
employed. 

3. To organise the workers 
upon a class basis and to maintain 
the Class Struggle, until the 
overthrow of the Wages System, 
the freedom of the workers, and 
the establishment of industrial 
democracy have been obtained. 

We might add that such workers 
control should apply to both 
nationalised and privately owned 
industry. 

Vet workers' control should not be 
construed to mean building socialism 
in tile factories and the localities now. 
It must be seen as a demand around 
which the working class can begin to 
demand of capitalism what it needs, 
begin to challenge the system and go 
beyond it. Ultimately, even this is not 
enough, for a positive answer to the 
question "Is it our industry?" is not 
determined by nationalisation or even 
workers’ control of industry. The 
determining factor is whether the 
working class has state power. 
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“...how it is possible for an intelligent civil servant to treat Moscow as 
the repository of his idealism beggars belief.” (The Times, April 17 1984) 

Bettaney: The More the Better 


William Hughes 


THE BOURGEOISIE confesses itself 
baffled and deeply disturbed by the 
whole Bettaney affair. Rut while it 
raises uncomfortable questions for the 
ruling class, it confronts our Party also 
with issues vital to the success of the 
British revolution. It has given us a 
small insight into the way the security 
services operate in Britain. More 
importantly however it has posed 
point blank the issue of Soviet defencism. 
So what should be our attitude to ex 
MI5 agent Michael Bettaney and his 
'crime'? 

Bettaney first became disenchanted 
with the British state’s policies during 
his three year stint in Northern 
Ireland. What confirmed and politicis¬ 
ed these doubts, however, was the 
accelerating anti-Soviet war drive of 
the Western powers. Abroad, as 
Bettaney himself pointed out. this 
means that "bv subversive actions 
and other more sinister and 
immoral methods these special 
services aim not merely to remove 
the Soviet Government and Party, 
hut also to destroy the entire fabric 
of society in the USSR and in other 
socialist countries.” At home it 
means targetting anyone, no matter 
how seemingly innocuous, who they 
perceive of as standing in the way of 
their gory anti socialist crusade. 

It is perfectly legal for any British 
citizen to have their telephones tapped 
and mail opened by the Special 
Branch. Customs and Excise, regular 
police units, nnd, of course, the Secret 1 
Service. There has been a shaking of j 
heads at some of the Secret Service's 
more shady ’grey area' operations, 
which have expanded greatly since 
1979. Yet although the bourgeoisie and 
its liberal critics may raise their 
eyebrows at some of MIS's more crude 
'manners', the new context of ex- ! 
acerbated class conflict at home and \ 
internationally deem it necessary. The 
rules applying to the issuing of 
warrants for surveillance are con¬ 
veniently bent and there are sufficient 
loopholes in the system anyway to , 
allow MIS, in practice, to keep tabs on 
anyone, anywhere, at any time. 

These information gathering 
services are highly centralised and 
highly efficient. The raw material 
collected from say, phone taps is 
relayed from the central monitoring 
office of the GPO in Ebery Bridge Road, | 
Chelsea (known affectionately as 
'Tinkerbell') to MIS's new London 
office where it is transcribed and 
passed on to the appropriate depart¬ 
ment for analysis.'Tinkerbell’ actually | 
has the capacity to tap around 1,000 1 
phones simultaneously. 

In addition to such sources of'raw' 
intelligence, MIS hus the entire 
information service of the bourgeois 
state to draw on. For example, the 
DHSS computer in Newcastle contains i 
a constantly updated list of the 'vital 1 
statistics' of every Briton who is in 
work and paying national insurance 
contributions or out of work and 
claiming benefit — that is. practically 
all of us. Similarly, the national police 
computer, with the names and 
addresses of the country's B0.f> million 
car owners, or the more specialised j 
local computers, such as in the Lothian 1 
and Borders force, can provide the 
intelligence services with a 'localised’ 
and specific body of data on a 'free text 
retrieved' service. 

At the heart of the system, this vast 
amount of information, carefully 
sorted, is used to compile the Min’s 
comprehensive list of all those who are 
considered, in whatever way, to pose a I 
threat to the state. The Guardian of \ 


April 18 reported that around 500.000 
people would have personal files stored 
on them on the first floor of MIS’s 
Mayfair headquarters. These files 
would contain photos and typed 
records of their political beliefs and 
affiliations, friends, families, jobs, 
applicable crimes, nnd simply allega¬ 
tions nnd unfounded suspicions about 
them: 

“It is not entirely clear who the 
500,000 arc... (but) it is known to 
involve records of all 65,000 

positi vely vetted civi 1 servants and 
15,000 members of the Communist 
Party.” 

The largest single target of F Branch 
of MI5 (which deals with domestic 
surveillance) remains the CP — they 
would hove a personal file on every 
Party member and those they broadly 
define as ‘sympathisers'. Within F 
branch we get an entire subdivision all 
to ourselves (FI), along with Irish 
'terrorism' (F5), and Trade Unions (F2). 
Surveillance of the Party would not 
only be carried out by indirect 
observation but also by quite systematic 
infiltration. Thus it is unlikely that our 
Party, including its upper echelons, 
has not been thoroughly infiltrated by 
MI5. We do not state this in order to 
scaremonger: we are not guilty of the 
same type of James Bonriism that 
constitutes Straight Left's world view. 
We state it because it is simply a fact. 

Consequently, the approach to 
internal party security is not merely a 
'detail' but a measure of the seriousness 
with which we approach our task of 
making revolution. Typically, our 


Party leaders, instead of acting to 
counter the inevitable attentions of 
MI5 have simply whined ‘why us?’ For 
instance, the official reaction of the 
Party to the 1982 disclosure by author 
Nigel West that Party official comrade 
Betty Reid had unwittingly employed 
an MI5 agent, Betty Gordon, was a 
wheedling, “But we have nothing to 
hide”. Clearly, if we do not, we should 
have. 

The Leninist is the only tendency 
which takes the security and therefore 
the survival of our organisation 
seriously, the only trend that stands 
consistently and unconditionally for 
the defence of the Soviet Union; and is 
thus the only group in the CP that 
unreservedly condones the actions of 
ex-MIo agent, Michael Bettaney. The 
Morning Star of April 17. instead of 
refuting the hysterical anti-Soviet wail 
of the bourgeois press, simply offered 
an 'impartial' report. Likewise, for 
Straight Left, the great self proclaimed 
pro-Soviets' of our party, Michael 
Bettaney does not even warrant a 
mention. Presumably, defending 
Bettaney might jeopardise their 
unprincipled links with the left social 
democrats who constitute their 
'advisory' pane! — after all. the man was 
a traitor... wasn't he? 

We applaud traitors to British 
imperialism. Bettaney was a 'patriot' 
of the Soviet Union and therefore of 
the working class in Britain and 
tiiroughout the world. The bourgeoisie 
has been reduced to seeking psycho¬ 
logical' examinations of this brave 
man's actions. Ex-colleagues are 


wheeled out to provide insights into the 
'twisted mind' of Bettaney the 'odd 
cove'. Miranda Ingram, who worked 
with Bettaney in the K Branch 
counterespionage department of MI5 
bemoans the “obsessive aura of 
secrecy" that pervades the security 
services and which means that unease 
about particular aspects of policy, 
because there is no outlet for "critical 
self questioning”, can often “seek a 
clandestine outlet” t.\eu Society. 
May 31 19K4). 

Ingram misses the point. It was not 
the atmosphere in which Bettaney 
worked that transformed him. it was 
the nature of the work itself. It may 
seem u little obvious to state that the 
state's secret services need to be secret 
— especially so as their work largely 
consists in doing the ‘dirty work’ of 
capitalism. Ingram's and all liberal 
critics' intentions are clear however — 
to advise the imperialist bourgeois 
state on how to arrange its security 
affairs more efficiently. Without 
reform Ingram gravely warns “there 
may be more Michael Bettaney s”. 

Quite frankly, as far as we are 
concerned, the more the better. 

“...in the straggle for peace and 
social progress there are those 
who are ready to sacrifice not 
merely their liberty but even their 
lives. As my last oolitical act I call 
on comrades everywhere to renew 
their determination and redouble 
their efforts in the pursuit of a 
victory that is historically inevi¬ 
table.” (Michael B.-ttanev April 
19841. 


Merseyside CP 

Less militant than 


Tony Coughlin 


I LIVERPOOL has been u bastion for 
I Militant for quite a time. One of its 
MPs, Terry Fields, is a supporter of 
Militant, and the group can 
| legitimately claim some working class 
J support. 

At the moment. Militant seems to 
1 desire a plausihleexcu.se to move to the 
right. Notwithstanding that, the local 
Communist Party has been unable to 
provide any genuine communist alter¬ 
native. 

Our Eurocommunist comrades have 
in fact excelled themselves in providing 
an example of their ideology in 
Practice. Local CP Secretary John 
Blevin wrote to local groups culling for 
u real broad mass campaign to protect 
services and jobs. Party member Brian 
Brierly. writing in the Morning Slur. 
sketched out the Euro blueprint calling 
for the need for "broadening out the 
campaign to save the city by involving 
all sections of the population." Reject¬ 
ing the concept of the working class as 
the motive force in the campaign and 
replacing it with community groups, 
the Euros hold up local clergy as pillars 
of the struggle. 

( anvassing God as a possible voter 
they have praised “the excellent state¬ 
ments" local clergy have made. 

To justify this they proclaim that 
church leaders arc good “on issues 
such as peace, their input in manv 
cases puts that of the labour 
movement to shame." (Morning Star 
May 3 198-1.) 

As well as 'spiritual’ friends, our 
Euros search for more down to earth 
companions, criticising the Labour 
( ouncil for failing to discuss with as 
"broad an alliance as possible”. Re¬ 
cently comrade Blevin even attempted 
to use the miners' strike to justify 
broadening "the struggle to involve the 
whole community in Liverpool'' against 


Thatcher. All this talk is aimed at 
creating an alliance with the socalled 
'anti-Thatcherite' Tories, the SDR, and 
the Liberals. Merseyside CP posts 
friendship with those who were actually 
responsible for the desolation of Liver¬ 
pool. 

The Euros’ idea for a 'broad alliance' 
is ironically shared by the New 
Communist Party. Although not yet 
ready to embrace the Tory wets, they 
are treading the same path. Readers of 
The .Ven Worker are told: "Only unity 
on a broad basis will force the 
Tories to retreat on this issue." 
(May 11 198-1) 

So for the CP and the NCR the 
working class, which has the least to 
lose and most to gain from aspecifically 
anti-capitalist offensive, should instead 
place its trust in a motley collection of 
vicars, Liberals, Tory wets, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and even the 
local evening paper. 

The Communist Party in Mersevside 
hus !irmly placed itself to the right of 
Militant on the question of the deficit 
budget lYaditiontilly, communists have 
opposed placing the burden of the 
capitalist crisis onto the working class 
Regrettably this cannot now be said of 
our Party. 

Comrade Gordon McLennan, speak¬ 
ing in liver pool, suggested a “limited 
rate increase". Jim Ferguson. CP 
member and NUT ExecutiveCom’mitce 
member, showing he has more in 
common with the Tories than his nw n 
members, proposed at a joint shop 
steward committee meeting a motion 
which called for a rate increase if 
necessary to save jobs. This, if im¬ 
plemented, would result in a 70% rate 
increase, thus firmly putting the cost of 
the capitalist crisis on the backs of 
Liverpool's working class. 

Instead of propagating how right- 
wing the Labour Group is, including 
Militant, Merseyside (’1* has created 


Militant 


phantom images of ultraleftism' 
cover its own rightism. 

When examining Militant's reco 
in Liverpool, numerous points emer 
on which to attack it. Its left sloganisii 
covers a pale lift reformist group. 

Militant supporters were jubila 
over their success in the May 19: 
elections and equally pleased with tl 
poor showing of CP candidates 1 
Abercrombie the Party's vote fell fro 
111 to 92, while it stayed at (S3 i 

Arundel. In both cases labour increase 

its vote. The Party continued to po 
poorly in Dingle <30 votes), where tl 
Labour Party took a seat from tl 
Liberals. 

Militant spokespersons like Ton 
Altman may attack our Party fc 
"splitting the vote”, but we Marxis 
Leninists uphold our Party’s right t 
contest elections. Ijquidationist pit 
positions about the need not to figh 
Labour, whether from Militant or Iron 
• traiglit leftists, can only contrihut- 
to the demise of the Communist Part¬ 
us the vanguard party. We call fo 
standing against Labour on a genuim 
communist platform, one seeking ti 
wm class conscious workers a wav fron 
reformism to revolution. 

Militant supporters have expendec 
energy in creating mvth- 
about Kin nock and the leadership oi 
tl • l abour Party. They may dream ol 
K , oek a,Hl the labour bureaucracy 
cav h ■ racing t„ save Liverpool; w'e 

Jig of hP V 0t *} ,iliwn, s Champion, 
g of the labour bureaucracy, we put 

he ° f , tlU ' Wo *ing class and 

th, am, of socialist revolution 

r J, n ‘" r ;,l! th -'h<>t air there is little- 

theF?,ro! r MV ht ' l "' Pen and 

he F Militant may be to the left «.f 

e ces n T f°T C ' is3UCS ' but t v ‘n that 

ayes much to be desired. Both groups 

,,' h strnightjacket the working 

inspired “ 'p 0 ™ 81 social democratic 
inspired Parliamentary road. 



•John Attfield and Stephen Williams 

(editors) 1939: The Communist Party of 
Great Britain and the IVor Lawrence & 
Wishart, London 198-1, pbk, ppl90. 
£4.95. 


In treating with this book we must be 
aware that it represents part of 
Eurocommunism’s rewrite of history 
in an attempt at present self¬ 
justification. The Party’s whole 
history is up for such reassessment by 
the Eurocommunists, of course, though 
especial interest and importance 
attaches to the period of the Popular 
Front and the subsequent World War. 
Without question this is because the 
class collaboration associated with the 
centrism of those times may be utilised 
by our Party’s petty bourgeois radicals 
by way of introduction of their own 
brand of class collaboration in the 
19H0s, and its propagation more widely 
in the Party. 

Bouncing back from the narrow 
sectarianism of our Parly’s Third 
Period when, in common with all 
Comintern affiliates, social democrats 
were labelled with the oxymoron 
social fascists’, the success of fascism 
in Germany drove centrism wildly into 
the embrace of social democracy 
and liberalism Too late had those 
leading the Comintern, above all the 
Soviet Party, become aware of the 
disastrous consequences of abandon¬ 
ing the united front tactic of its infant 
days. However, instead of this Leninist 
tactic the Comintern, and our own 
Party, adopted a posture of allying 
with the petty bourgeoisie and sec tions 
of the bourgeoisie who could be 
considered in some ill-defined way as 
antifascist. 

P’rom 1935 the floodgates of 
opportunism were opened wide in the 
CPGB. The inception of the idea of the 
Popular P’ront against fascism allowed 
centrists to argue that their primary 
concern, which was defence of the 
Soviet Union, could now encompass 
full collaboration with class forces 
nominally opposed to fascism. Since 
under a bourgeois democratic dictator¬ 
ship like Britain this must include by 
definition majority opinion within the 
bourgeoisie itself, the theoretical limit 
to the Popular P'ront rested within the 
bourgeoisie. Thus was class collabor¬ 
ation bom within the communist 
movement, on the backs of the 
centrists’ concern for theSoviet Union, 
the world revolutionary centre. 

There were forerunners of the 
official change in the Comintern line to 
Popular Frontism at its Seventh 
Congress in 1935. These included 
leaders of our own Party who were 
beginning to introduce the idea some 
time before. Despite this the Comin- 
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tern's ever loyal K Palme Dutt stuck 
doggedly to the existing Comintern 
position, though there were signs from 
Moscow even before 1935 that the 
change was coming. In June 1934 Dutt 
stated in Fascism and Social Revolu¬ 
tion <pi70) ‘As capitalism develops 
to more and more Fascist forms, 
Social Democracy, which is the 
shadow of capitalism, necessarily 
goes through a corresponding 
process of adaption. This process 
of “fascisation” of Social Demo¬ 
cracy shows itself in the increas¬ 
ing support of open forms of 
dictatorship ... With the complete 
victory of the P’ascist dictatorship, 
this process of adaption does not 
come to an end, but on the 
contrary reaches even more 
extreme forms.’ The significance of 
Dutt’s intransigence in 1934 was 
magnified five years later, and is 
something to which we shall return. 

The inadequate characterisation of 
fascism given by the new Secretary 
General of Comintern, Georgi Dimit¬ 
rov, in his speeches to its Seventh 
World Congress in August 1935 was 
accepted as satisfactory and complete 
ly endorsed. To define fascism as 
simply ‘an open terrorist dictator¬ 
ship of the most reactionary 
circles of finance capital’ was 
intended solely to facilitate the 
promotion of the accompanying 
Popular Front against fascism. It 
served that purpose: there is no record 
of any dissentient voice in the world 
communist movement. Throughout 
the late 1930s the Popular Front tactic 
was tried with greater or lesser degrees 
of success (that is. success relative to 
the purposes of class collaboration 
which it served). In Britain, the 
CPGB was consistently unable to 
persuade the Labour Party to allow it 
into closer collaboration than already 
existed on a local level. Our Party did 
not have the pull in the working class 
that was exerted by tin- French 
Communist Party, for example, which 
was able to join with the social 
democrats and came up with the goods 
in the form of the Franco-Soviet Pact 
for mutual assistance signed in 1935 
(though not ratified until 193(i). 

In order to oppose fascism, however, 
the CPGB saw its duty in also toppling 
the National Government in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Labour Party. Fighting 
the fascist danger in Britain was seen 
us fighting the National Government, 
its reactionary measures, and thus the 
offensive of capital that this represent¬ 
ed. It is into this tradition thut the 
Euros are currently trying to lock. 
Although the aim of the Soviet Party, 
in having communist parties adhere to 
the Popular Front idea, was to isolate 
the fascist regimes and render an 
attack from them less likely, there is 


not even this attempted justification in 
the Euros' revival of what they 
understand by the Popular Front. 

In extending the idea of the Popular 
Front away from the centrist position 
of using it to deflect fascist regimes 
from attacking the Soviet Union, the 
Euros lav bare their own more right 
wing opportunism. As befits new 
Fabians, our Party’s Euros have 
developed this centrist deviation of 
Marxism-Leninism a further stag* to 
the right. It is noteworthy that Dave 
Priscott’s article ’Popular Front 
Revisited' in the October 1933 
Marxism Today preceded (in terms of 
publication dates, at least) by only a 
short period the book under review 
(1939...). Comrade Priscott has a 
contribution in 1939... which illustrates 
his purported naivety during 1935 in 
not supporting the Party's initial 
support for Britain’s declaration of war 
on Nazi Germany: a mistake which his 
Marxism Today article seeks to remedy- 
in its own way. 

War Front 


The Popular Front period in our 
Party had prepared it in fact for 
nothing so much as the course it took 
on a British declaration of war. If 
fascism was the main enemy, then why 
not support every means to defeat if’ 
What did it matter if the Communist 
Party teamed up in this endeavour 
with parties of the class enemy such as 
the Conservatives? Had the Party not 
opposed the National Government main¬ 
ly becauseof thedangerof itssiding with 
Germany in an attack on the Soviet 
Union? If ull this were true then 
communists must surely assist what 
looked like a manifestation of the 
Popular Front: a bourgeois democracy 
at war with and possibly defeating a 
fascist regime. Thus ran the argument 
at the time which was unchallenged in 
the Party until inid-September 1939 
when the texts of Soviet radio 
broadcasts about tin- war became 
available. The Soviet Union categons 
ed the war as ‘imperialist and 
predatory on both sides’. K Palme Dull 
immediately raised the question in the 
Party's Political Bureau but was left in 
a minority of one. For a further two 
weeks the Party leadership resisted 
any change, and it was only when an 
emissary from the Comintern arrived 
to confront it that the Political Bureau 
did succumb and change to opposition 
to the war. What that opposition 
amounted to we shall come to later. 

Everything in the immediate past, 
then, had prepared the Party for the 
step it took on September 2, 1939 when 
it issued a call to workers tosupport the 
war as one fought for the victory of 
democracy over fascism. Continuing 


its prewar stance, and as a move to 
strengthen the war effectiveness of 
British imperialism, the Party called 
for the removal of Chamberlain and 
the men of Munich. It was this that was 
termed the Party’s ’struggle on two 
fronts'. 

From Cable Street to the British 
Battalion in the Spanish Civil War, it 
seemed every Party experience sug¬ 
gested that its internationalist duty 
was the defeat of fascism. The trouble 
was, it was only expediency on the part 
of Stalin and the Soviet Party that had 
determined the Popular Front policy in 
the first place. Once the imperialists 
were at each others' throats, bourgeois 
democratic dictatorships and bour¬ 
geois fascist dictatorships, the essence 
remained the same for the Soviet 
Party: keep them away from us. Thus 
the duty of tneother communist parties 
around the world was not to make 
revolution. Far from it. Their task was 
to keep imperialist attack on living 
socialism an expensive if not impos¬ 
sible option. While the Nazis were 
engaged in fighting the British and 
French imperialists, they were less 
likely to turn around and jointly attack 
the Soviet Union. Indeed, if the Nazis 
could be mollified then the closer 
imperialist danger than France or 
Britain could be fended off for a while, 
not to say contained. 

In order (hat the Soviet, and thus 
Comintern, view should prevail it was 
essential that the CPGB should cease 
its policy of support for the war. To 
achieve this required all the weight of 
authority that Comintern could 
muster. After Harry Pollitt, the Party's 
General Secretary since 1929, and JR 
Campbell had been put in their place by 
the Comintern representative, the 
Central Committee meeting on October 
2. 1939 adopted the position of 
opposition to the imperialist war. 

What Civil War? 


Pollitt and Campbell nevertheless 
continued to cling stubbornly to their 
former positions of support for the 
imperialist war. Although both issued 
forms of recantation the following 
month (November 1939i, it is dear from 
reading Pollitt’s at least that he never 
gave up belief in the necessity of 
supporting British imperialism in its 
war against Nazi Germany. In 1939 he 
was on his own, stripped of Party 
responsibilities, so he went off and 
wrote his early biography, perhaps 
characteristically entitled Serving My 
Tune. There is an interesting aspect to 
Pollitt's centrism in that given his head 
in a Party that had not been centrist 
then he might well have developed in 
the manner of our Party's Euro- 
communists. That is why, as is 
suggested by Monty Johnstone in 
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to imperialism and a signal victory 
for the working class over the 
bourgeoisie.* (Georg, Dimitrov on 
May Day 1940.) Even in the case of 
franco, which was under German 
occupation, the Comintern was equi¬ 
vocal: -All the people ... languish 
under the double yoke of reaction 
and foreign occupation. And it is 
against the forces of reaction that 
the people must launch out in the 
first place... The government of 
Vichy spells disaster for the 
country.’ (Maurice Thorez in The 
Communist International No 9 19 - 10 .) 

Mystifying though this might 
appear, the explanation lies in the 
shifting of Comintern more and more 
into a vehicle for Soviet foreign policy 
objectives. Suffice it to sav that in 1939 
it suited the foreign policy - objectives of 
the Soviet state, incorrectly seen by 
some as part and parcel of the primary 
raison d ctrc of the world’s communist 
parties, to stave off the Nazi German 
threat by foul means as well as (air. 
The foul means included sending back 
those German communists who had 
taken refuge in the Soviet Union. 

A central question faced in 1939 and 
subsequently by the world communist 
movement is one of how to operate the 
originally Leninist tactic of peaceful 
coexistence of states with different 
social systems. In 1939 this meant the 
socialist Soviet Union (plus Mongolia) 
versus the (capitalist) rest of the world. 
Since the Revolution it has beoh the 
duty of the Soviet state to defend the 
gains of socialism in that country, 
until such time as sufficient revolutions 
occur elsewhere that the threat from. 
imperialism ceases. That is theesser.ee 
of the policy of peaceful coexistence, a 
tactical delay against imperialist 
intervention and counterrevolutionary 
force from outside living socialism 
The brilliance of Lenin in firmly 
establishing peaceful Coexistence ns a 
communist tactic is absolutely n > 
excuse for abandoning its concomitant: 
further revolutions to take more 
countries out of the imperialist chain 
Without this latter living socialism 
was. is. and will be endangered 
Stalin's crimes against individuals, 
though they la* many thousands, pah' 
markedly in comparison to the great 
danger his distortions of Leninism — 
undermining the foundations ol 
Leninism — bring to the world 
communist movement. By equating 
the duties of communist parties 
primarily with the requirements of the 
Soviet state he took away the only 
safeguard to that state's existence in 
the long term: further revolutions to 
weaken, then destroy, imperialism. 

That was the reason Comintern 
simply spoke about the need for peace 
in 1939. And why it did not call on the 
French Communist Party to organise 
effectively, that is with arms, against 
the German occupation or even 'the 
government of Vichy* in 19-10. Nothing 
had to be done to suggest to the Nazis 
that communists anywhere would 
provide the slightest pretext for an 
attack on the Soviet Union. This is no 
criticism of the Soviet-German Pact, 
nor of the Soviet state s attempt at 
alliances with imperialist countries 
other than Germany beforehand. That 
was the inescapable duty ol the 
custodians of the world revolutionary 
centre; it is a duty which remains to 
this day. Where the centrists fell down, 
and where they continue to fall down, 
is in not calling for and promoting 
revolutions around the world Kovolu 
tionuries want revolution or they are 
not revolutionaries 

Full Steam Sideways 


Whether Party leaders in Britain were 
aware of it or not. and sensible money' 
must be on not. theComintern policy of 
not threatening German imperialism, 
the perceived greater danger to living 
socialism, meant no support lor British 
imperialism. Once this was accepted, 
however, it was full steam up and 
nowhere to go Revolutionary rhetoric 
had to fill the yawning hole ol 
expectation generated by anything so 
daring as the Party's about face on 
what appeared to petty bourgeois 
radicals to be a straightforward 


antifascist war, albeit waged by 
another imperialist country Petty- 
bourgeois radiculs had to wait a while; 
the Party's immediate task was to 
ensure its members had plenty to do 
w'lthout getting into too much 
difficulty with the British state. The 
strand it was able to use from the skein 
spewed forth from Comintern was 
peace. After all, who wants to die? 
Peace pays dividends, right? 

Marking time in Britain was all the 
peace talk was good for In no sense 
was the Party's opposition to the war 
from October 1939 to dune 1941 
revolutionary defeatism', since the 
absence of the nccompanyingchorus of 
turning the imperialist war into a civil 
war left the Party conductor waving 
his bnton to empty uir. The hard talk of 
October 1939 to June 194 1 was rhetoric, 
designed to fool no one so much as 
Party members and petty bourgeois 
pacifists. It was sadly not designed to 
fit a Leninist party, create Leninists, or 
recruit from the working class in a 
healthy Leninist manner. In fact 
we would say it was not Leninist at all, 
but centrist. 

Thus in this 1939-1941 period our 
Party was characterised by empty 
phrasemongering in which "Marxism 
is stripped of its revolutionary 
spirit; everything is recognised in 
Marxism except the revolutionary 
methods, and the education of the 
masses in this direction.’ (Lenin On 
Socialism and War', Collected Works 
vol 21. pp311-312.) 

Looking at the Party's immediate 
pronouncements following the change 
to opposing the war in October 1939. we 
indeed find that ‘This war is a fight 
between imperialist powers over 
profits, colonies and world dotni- 
nation’flWd/ti/c.v/o of the Central 
Committee October 7 1939) and ‘The 
Communist Party, the political 
party of the working class ... is to¬ 
day leading the independent 
struggle of the working people 
against the war and against the 
war Government for the victory of 
the working class and Socialism' 
t^tntral Committee Statement No¬ 
vember 23 i 939). However, in each case 
such assertions were completely 
devalued by the blinkered centrist 
vision of the Party leadership. For 
example, the tempering was given, as 
‘The immediate issue is the ending 
of hostilities and the calling of a 
peace conference' (October 7). The 
Party never went further than such 
calls to ‘end the war', clothed in more or 
less rhetorically militant tones as the 
vagaries of the war suggested the 
Soviet Union might or might not be 
attacked, 

Jn Socialism and War I«nin u 
unequivocal that in their anti war 
agitation communists ‘must explain 
to the masses lhat they have no 
other road of salvation except the 
revolutionary overthrow of their 
“own’’ governments, whose diffi¬ 
culties in the present war must be 
token advantage of precisely for 
that purpose’ fCM' vol 21 p315). And 
not only that, but most crucially of all 
he says ‘Whoever wants a lasting 
and democratic peace must stand 
for civil war against the govern¬ 
ments and the bourgeoisie.’ (Ibid 
pi 16). Compare this with the extract 
cited earlier from Putt's Why This 
Wur?. which munaged to huff and puff 
abouf ’damned and doomed policies 
and leadership of defeat and 
division' and ‘the victory of Un¬ 
people against the warmukers' 
who included the Labour leaders, while 
going no further than calling for a new 
government compelled to an ’imme¬ 
diate ending of the war’. 

Although Lawrence and Wishart 
first published Lenin's Bor and tin' 
Workers (now known us Bar and 
li,-volution! in 1940 and reprinted his 
The B'or and the Second International 
an d Socialism and Wur the same year, 
the reality of Lenin's teachings qn w ar 
were unheeded in the Party Ted 
Bramley mentions in 1939.. a delegate 
conference on ‘Labour and the War' 
organised by Labour Monthly and held 
in London on February 2a 1940. 
Regardless of the fact that of the H7H 
delegates from 379 working class 


organisations, ’official figures 
admitted that .304 of the delegates 
were from Communist Party 
groups or the Young Communist 
League’ (David Childs -Journal of 
Con tern purary History vol 12 1977), the 
conference could only bnng itself to 
call upon ’the working class ... and 
all who do not profit from war, to 
oppose its continuance... form a 
mighty alliance of opposition to 
the war government and all 
warmongers.’ And it was not as 
though Labour Monthly's influence 
was waning, indeed qnite the opposite: 
by April 1940 it had doubled its August 

1939 circulation of 7,500, and was 
reaching 20,000 readers by December 

1940 It was an indication that its 
fulminating against the war. though 
vacant rhetoric, struck a chord 
amongst militants. The Party's 
position, however, prevented this 
development from proceeding in a 
healthy. Leninist direction In accord 
with Comintern policy. Party members' 
militancy was to be contnined and 
Leninism kept under wraps. 

Throughout 1940 the Party's oppo¬ 
sition remained, though the constancy 
of its leaders' resolve to maintain that 
opposition is questionable. The arrival 
of the Churchill government in May 
1940 has been considered by opportun¬ 
ists as indicating a more anti fascist 
resolve on the part of British 
imperialism and its Tory and Labour 
backers. What it did represent was a 
realisation by British imperialism that 
it was going to have to really fight it out 
with German imperialism, the phoney 
war was over, and the real war was 
galloping westwards. Out of the saddle 
goesMunichiteChamberlain. in comes 
the very experienced imperialist 
Giurchill. When FrancCcdved in id June 
1940 our Parly's leaders really started 
to palpitate; after ail. their pacifist 
calls could not possibly stop liomb., 
falling or tanks rolling over Britain, 
just as in France. Do rot forget thatthe 
Party had no perspective of converting 
the imperialist war to civil wan tne 
Comintern line was not intended for 
that at all. It was this panic in the 
Party leadership which produced a 
statement from the Political Eii rei-j in 
June 1940 centring on the externa I 
fascist danger and the need for a 
People's Government which would 
arm the factory workers. At the same 
time, though unconfirmed bv Party 
sources, it is suggested by i- • . ihftu.it 
documents from the time (and quoted 
in 1939...) that v enlrai Cocumt>' 
member William Galiacher contacted 
the Foreign Office with the suggestion 
that he or other Party leaders could 
approijch Soviet leaders to persuade 
them to change their view of the war: 
there is no record of anyone from the 
Party doing this, however. 

The wobble over theComintern line, 
still blaring forth for all it was worth to 
keep the vile imperialists away from 
established socialism, was in process of 
being corrected (that is, brought right 
back op Une) when Ivor Montagus 
book The Traitor Class came out 
Unfortunately for him,his book expr 
eased the wobble at its peak of 
oscillation, and he was promptly sat 
upon by William Rust for his pains. 
Montagu was too concerned with the 
stronger ‘defence of the country’ 
and those who would lie 'a traitor to 
the interest of the people and the 
independence of the nation'. Rust, 
editor of the Daily Worker, derided 
Montagu's illusions about the possibility 
of the ruling cluss waging a people’s 
war against fascism; this no doubt 
placed Rust more in line with Comintern, 
in common with Dutt. 

As the summer of 1940 wore on and 
the immediate likelihood of u German 
invasion of Britain receded. Party 
leaders felt confident lhat a call lor u 
national manifestation would build a 
united platform around the Party's 
position. Late in September 1940 the 
Daily Worker launched this call in the 
form of a proposed People's Convention 
the following January. 

The Peoples’ Convention 

The three or so months in which 
preparations were made for the People's 


Convention saw more vigorous words 
issuing from the Party designed U, 
rally the militants who could he 
expected to convince their workmates 
of the need to he represented at it. 
Certainly statements about gathering 
class conflicts in industry were to a 
degree borne out by the farts. Figures 
from the Department of Employment 
and Productivity released in 1971 
showed an interesting trend in the 
number of workers directly involved in 
disputes and services: the fact that 
strikes increased in 1939 compared with 
1936, and did not even markedly 
decline in 1940 shows a degree of 
resistance to the wave of patriotic 
hysteria, and is in marked contrast to 
the early period of WWl. 


Number of Workers Directly 
Involved in Disputes 


Year 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 
194.5 


Number of workers 

211.000 

246,000- 

225.000 

297.000 

349.000 

454,000 


In fact it was against Party policy 
that the frequency of strikes increased 
as the war went on since, as we shall 
see, the Party was supporting the war 
after June 1911. 

The agitation for the People's 
conversion was certainly agitating the 
ruling class. After the Daily Worker 
had been hammering away on the 
Convention throughout the autumn of 
144'' and into winter, the War Cabinet 
made a decision in thaDecembertobao 
the paper Previous discussions in the 
Cabinet had concluded that there was 
no definite evidence of Party activity 
seriously affecting war industry output 
but now the successful mobilisation by 
the Daily Worker presented some 
dangers, to this happy state of affairs. 
Not too much danger, apparently, since 
the ban. did nut become operative until 
aitc-r-the Convention. 

Despite Llutt's assertion in the 
January 1941 People's Convention 
Number of Labour Monthly that the 
rep rer-en’alive* gathered in this first 
i saintly are only the fore-runners. 
liu far- wider numbers awakening to 
the st ruggie' it was in fact to be the last 
of as kind for the duration of the 
wur. Whilst drumming up support for 
the Convention the Party leadership 
must have been aware that it 
was •*y marking time. The 
workers, fed up with wartime speedup 
inadequate rations, and living 
constantly with the threat of death or 
injury from enemy action, not to 
mention wartime restrictions affecting 
every aspect oft life, wanted the 
leadership of the Party. Th«* leadership 
it gave was not revolutionary, however; 
instead, tho Six Points of the Conven¬ 
tion Gall were presented at trade union 
and other working rJuss movement 
bodies as the epitome of working doss 
action. Did it not go beyond economic 
demands and carry workers forward 
into political action? If it did, than it 
only curried them into the realms of 
reform and not revolution. 

The degree of contention at the 
Convention cannot have been high: it 
has not been remarked on in later 
studies. This lack of debate produced 
an inevitable result in the finalised 
points now eight) m the Programme 
agreed at the Convention. The 
Programme expressed the Convention s 
resolve to fight for: higher living 
standards, better air raid shelters, 
trade union and democratic rights, 
nationalisation of the banks and large 
industries, national self-determination 
lor colonial peoples, friondship with 
the USSR, u People's Government, and 
a People's Peace. As a take off point for 
revolution in Britain it was a dead 
duck. 

The People's Govern naent was 
envisaged as having its primary duty 
and task in securing the earliest 
possible peace. Dull argued that u 
British government which held no 
menace for Germany would cause the 
devil of a problem for Hitler, as he 
would then be unable to persuade 
German workers to carry on fighting. 
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The People's Convention was 
attended by 2.234 delegates who 
represented 1,304 organisations, which 
in turn had a total membership of 1.2 
million. This was no mean feat. In fact 
just over half the delegates (representing 
over one million workers) were from the 
trade unions, including shop stewards' 
bodies. Interestingly, nearly equal 
numbers of delegates came from 
political parties (Communist Party and 
Labour Party) and political organisa¬ 
tions as came from nationally spread 
People’s Convention and Vigilance 
Committees, in all totalling 23% of 
delegates. The level of preparation can 
thus be considered to have been high, 
coupled with some strength of popular 
representation. Unfortunately, the 
opportunities it might have presented 
were not grasped. The National 
Committee was elected by the Conven¬ 
tion ‘with full responsibility to 
conduct the campaign' to realise its 
programme: having stood ‘adjourned’ 
the People’s Convention and its 
National Committee soon became a 
mere memory. 

Winning Britain’s War 

Nine days after the People’s Conven¬ 
tion. on January 21 1941, the Daily 
Worker was banned under defence 
regulations. This was considered 
sufficient disablement of the Party’s 
work by the bourgeoisie since the Party 
itself was never banned. Neither the 
bourgeoisie nor the Party had long to 
wait facing each other as warmakers 
and opponents of the war. since the 
long feared German attack on the 
Soviet Union was launched on June 22 

1941, and the Comintern view of the 
Party's role here was immediately 
changed. 

Now Dutt's hour was over and his 
star began to wane. While he had 
expedited t he policy of opposition to the 
war, now it was the return of full-blown 
(or fly-blown) support for an anti¬ 
fascist war. The only trouble was, of 
course, that it was no such thing as far as 
the British bourgeoisie was concerned. 
The Party could now boast respectable 
revolutionaries’ who wanted to to get 
stuck into German fascism (that is, 
German imperialism). Of course it was 
all for the best possible of reasons for 
centrists: defence of the Soviet Union. 
That is what differentiates them from 
the current Euro, hankering after a 
similar accomodation with anti- 
Thatcher bourgeois elements. 

The class collaboration after the 
Nazi German invasion of the USSR 
was only to be expected. The whole 
period of opposition to the war was 
characterised by the Party line being 
held only by posing unrealistic and 
unrealisable aims for the working class 
movement on the premise that if it was 
kept busy doing something there was 
less likelihood of the Leninist position 
on war popping up unexpectedly. The 
Party leadership must have given a 
collective sigh of relief when they were 
able to return to support for this 
(imperialist) war against (imperialist) 
fascism. 

The tenor of the Party's pro-war 
propaganda no doubt helped the 
Churchill government to lift the ban on 
the Daily Worker in August 1942. A 
whole section of Polliti’s report to the 
Party's National Conference in May 

1942, headed ‘Unity of the Nation 
against Fascism’, dwelt with relish on 
the great growth in national unity 
behind the government. It decried any 
who while ‘apparently voicing 
demands which have already been 
made popular’ were actually at 
‘work for national disruption and 
hail as victories every defeat of the 
Government.’ Since it had to be the 
case, had it not. that such disunity 
could only lead to the triumph of 
fascism, therefore every sectional 
interest’ which led workers to put their 
class first would be firmly resisted by 
the Party. The Party was as keen as 
mustard to show that it could do its bit 
in mobilising the ranks of labour for 
the war effort. Nothing and nobody, 
whether ’pro-fascist' ILPers or 
Trotskyists, could be allowed to 
endanger the prospect of victory. 


National unity and the British-Soviet 
Alliance: this was the way to win. 

What class conscious worker wanted 
to be called pro-fascist? Or indeed could 
see the point in adhering to the sterile 
liquidationsm of the Trotskyists? The 
lock of n firm Leninist tradition 
certainly made itself felt with a 
vengeance after June 1941. It was all 
hands to the pumps and salvage 
British imperialism dressed up in the 
clothes of antifascism. The industrial 
strife that there was after this last 
change of line could never hy itself, 
illustrating a general truth, lead the 
working class towards revolution. For 
that purpose the Communist Party 
came into existence in the first place. 
Its galloping centrism, meant that it 
was completely unequal to the tasks 
presented and to the challenge facing 
the working class in time of imperialist 
war. 

The Euros and 1939 


Inspiration indeed comes to our 
Party’s Euros from the experience in 
the Second World War. Not only does it 
provide a window into the schisms that 
were then usually invisible, but the 
period provides evidence of their own 
conception, which had been presumed 
previously to be immaculate if not 
inspired. Harry Pollitt's famous 
‘socialist gleam’ must now be viewed 
more as a prenatal twinkle of 
Eurocommunism, and not as some 
modern centrists would have it as its 
putative prophylactic. 

A major argument put forward in 
1939... concerns the central question for 
Leninists of the attitude to be taken to 
one’s ‘own’ bourgeoisie in case of 
imperialist war. The question is there 
posed in terms that consider the 
unequal positions of the working class 
in Britain and the working class in 
Germany. It is suggested that since 
German fascism’s crushing of the 
labour movement prevented the 
‘development of any effective 
popular anti-war movement’, then, 
as working class organisations were 
only functioning on the British side, it 
should have been perfectly all right to 
support British imperialism in its war 
with German imperialism. This idea 
considers that it is only a balanced 
(should it be evenly balanced?) lack of 
support for antagonistic bourgeoisies 
that is desirable. If one side of the 
balance is missing, as was the case 
with the German working class 
movement, then it is perfectly 
permissible for the other working class 
movement to support its ‘own’ bour¬ 
geoisie. The logical continuation of this 
line of reasoning, as if that was not bad 
enough, is to say that if any belligerent 
imperialism is not actively denied the 
support of its working class the 
working class movement in an opposing 
belligeren t imperialist country is free to 
support its bourgeoisie and put the idea 
of revolution behind it. This is a 
complete negation of Leninism. The 
centrists of our Party in the Second 
World War at least operated under the 
explanation (but not excuse) that 
everything they did was basically to 
support the Soviet Union. Today the 
reason that the issue is raised by the 
Euros is certainly not to support the 
USSR; this time their balance point is 
shifted way over to the right. For our 
Party's Euros, defence of one's ‘own’ 
bourgeoisie is correct and leads them to 
laud Pollitt's stand against the centrist 
Comintern in 1939. The fact that as 
personified in Pollitt the class 
collaboration which he spouted was 
not attuned to the Comintern (nor alter 
.1943 in the world communist movement) 
merely means he was a forerunner of 
Eurocommunism, its precursor. It also 
shows quite strongly how centrism acts 
as the transmission belt to the right, in 
that the Euros have discovered and are 
able to utilise Pollitt in this way. 
Pollitt’s lionisation by the Euros is 
quite justified and shows up the 
centrist Straight Leftists who have 
idolised him for so long as ignorant 
about their own Party and their 
opportunist position within it. 

Contrary to what is claimed by 
comrade Johnstone in 1939... the 
Party at no time saw the Second World 


War in terms of the First. lie and others 
on the extreme right of our Party who 
participated in the conference on which 
1939... is based successfully circumsrib- 
ed the area of discussion with no demur 
from any other participant. Nowhere is 
there mention made of the Leninist 
position of the working class 
movement and its party in time 
of imperialist war. Nowhere is there 
any suggestion that the imperialist 
war had to be converted to civil war if 
proletarian revolution were to be 
advanced, and that this must be 
advocated of any Communist Party 
worthy of the name. 

Our Party in 1939 seemed oblivious 
to its revolutionary duty. Its leaders 
were content to propagate the pro¬ 
nouncements of Comintern especially 
when they veered toward class colla¬ 
boration and recalled the lesson* so 
well learned in the Popular Front 
period. There is no suggestion that any 
contributor to the book under review is 
aware of the basic flaw in the Party’s 
relations with Comintern: the refusal 
to consider, debate, or criticise in a 
Leninist manner what were mistaken 
and wrongly formulated demands on 
parties in capitalist countries, not for 
non-participation in an antifascist war 
or for failing to support it wholeheart¬ 
edly from the beginning, but precisely 
because parties did support their ‘own’ 
bourgeoisies’ war efforts and lid not 
see their duty plainly in making 
revolution. 

For its own purposes, and in its view 
the method by which the Soviet state 
would survive, the Soviet Party ensur¬ 
ed that Comintern instructed commun¬ 
ist parties weil in their centrist duty of 
first and foremost defending the 
socialist Soviet Union. In effect it was 
their only duty. Stalin s abolition of 
Comintern in 1943 to appease wartime 
ally Churchill and British and US 
imperialism shows how little he re 
garded it once it had fulfilled its rule of 
whipping the centrist communist par¬ 
ties into line as required by Soviet 
circumstances. 

The Euros glory in this misuse of the 
International of the world’s commu¬ 
nist movement For them it shows the 
dangers of bureaucratic centralism 
which they transliterate as‘democratic 
centralism’, if it is in hands other than 
their own. As many in our Party know 
to their cost, the Euros are not averse to 
utilising Stalin's methods even if thoy 
excoriate him. 

To suggest as contributors to this 
book do that the war became trans¬ 
formed vis-a-vis Britain and Germany 
once the USSR had joined in is a 
Colossal misapprehension that has 
been promoted persistently ever since. 
Even if the war between the Soviet 
Union and Nazi Germany was an 
antifascist struggle, which it was, 
there was nothing in the conflict 
between Britain and Germany that 
had changed it from what it had been 
from the outset: an inter-imperialist 
war. The reason that Comintern, and 
thus our Party, recharacterised the 
nature of the whole war, whether 
between imperialist states or not, was 
to provide further cover for the shift to 
the right that was occurring in the 
world communist movement. It mani¬ 
fested itself in our Party in a wholesale 
effusiveness towards its new ‘anti¬ 
fascist’ allies amongst the bourgeoisie, 
not excepting the bloody imperialist, 
Churchill. Stalin, no mean hypocrite 
apart from his other traits, had thegall 
to say in 19-16 that the war had been 
antifascist from the start, that is, from 
September 1939. Opportunism really 
starts to slide rightwards given half a 
chance: the usefulness of 1939 ... is in 
what it shows us of the transmission 
belt to the right that centrism repre¬ 
sents. 

Harry Pollitt may not have broken 
with centrism, though at the time he 
was hammering on its right wall; 
today's Euros point to him as a pioneer 
of the trek to the right that was further 
accelerated after 1956, when centrism 
could no longer hold the ring in the 
world communist movement. In this 
sense Pollitt was a part of the strong 
tradition of liquidationism in our 
Party, a tradition that the Euros are 
more than ready to honour. Pollitt was 


more than ready to lead the Party to 
the right of the world communist 
movement, and the Euros in control of 
the Party are prepared to do the same. 
They share the distinction down the 
years of yearning to liquidate the Party 
by leading it intact down the path of 
total class collaboration and prostra¬ 
tion before the class enemy. 

Even if today's centrists consider 
they have a greater theoretical legacy 
bequeathed to them from RPalme Dutt 
than Harry Pollitt (a somewhat unlike¬ 
ly thought, given their workerist 
tendency to disparage scholarship), it 
is a legacy fraught with covenants 
with dissolution. Their insistence on 
the pacifist tailism which leads the 
Party nowhere is only matched by 
their adoration for Britain’s bourgeois 
workers’ party, the Labour Party. By 
using Dutt they try to impress their 
centrist liquidationism on healthy pro- 
Party elements. Instead of openly 
countering Eurocommunism they pre¬ 
fer to rely on Jesuitical gibberish culled 
from those frightful Soviet pamphlets 
and hardnosed, closed manipulation 
meetings; determining just when to fly 
off to the social chauvinists or, 
alternatively, rely on right opportunists 
who run the erstwhile Party paper, the 
Morning- Star, in a coalition of the 
damned which runs screaming from 
the working class Party's realities into 
the nirvana of trade union bureaucracy. 
Dutt mav have given birth to them, but 
would he like them now that they are 
grown up; the congenital lurch to the 
right in the face of threats of expulsion, 
or even open ideological debate, is a 
dead giveaway, however. 

The class collaboration, pacifism, 
Labourism, and sidetracking ideolo¬ 
gical poverty exhibited by our Party to 
varying degrees as the fancy took the 
Comintern to call the tune have left 
their strong imprints in the characters 
of the presentday Party’s opportunist 
liquidators. The equation of Thatcher¬ 
ism’ with fascism, a la Eurocommun¬ 
ism. lends a baneful novelty to the 
close collaboration with Churehillian 
imperialism ostensibly ‘fighting fas¬ 
cism' which wartime centrism, so 
enjoyed. Basking in the warm, glow of 
bourgeois approval is not for Leninists, 
never has been, and never will be. Our 
duty is to look at the Party's history 
with a steady, unsentimental, unjaun- 
liced eye and call down the years for 
the reckoning of. ail the opportunist 
mistakes and misfortunes which has 
been the lot of British communism. The 
recovery of the Leninist heritage of the 
world communist movement entails 
Leninists in our Party playing their 
full part. It entails a ruthless willing¬ 
ness to cast aside illusions about a 
benificent imperialism intent on 
smashing fascism, whether in 
Germany or Argentina, for other 
than fully comprehensible bourgeois 
ends. It. entails utter castigation of the 
illusion that imperialism can or will be 
other than a rapacious and bloody 
warmonger that no amount of peace 
campaigning will mollify, let alone 
defeat. And it entails defence of the 
socialist countries, the footholds of 
living socialism cut from agonized 
capitalist flesh, by the only means 
available to the rest of the world's 
working class: to make more revolu¬ 
tions and yank put. link after rotten 
link from an ever-weakening imperial 
ist chain. Such is the great task that 
faces an unflinching Leninist Party. It 
is just such a task that has been so far 
unprepared for amongst the British 
contingent of the world's working 
class. 

For Leninists, the events and non- 
events of 1939 and during the rest of 
the Second World War are very 
important, Qur Party's history has 
proud moments and ignominious ones. 
What marks it out for distinction, 
however, is its connection with Lenin, 
Lenin's Soviet Party, and the Comin¬ 
tern of l.enin. The errors and 
deviations soberly accounted for, we 
can expect many difficulties in raising 
the Leninist banner anew. Nonetheless 
history, warts and all. compels it. Our 
Party shall live down 1939, and gather 
itself again for its only role: vanguard 
of our class, and revolutionary 
executioner of the bourgeoisie. 
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TURKEY SOLIDARITY 


_ Chris Steven son 

Turkey s working people have had the fascist heel on their necks since 
September 12, 1980. During all that time the Communist Party of Great 
Britain has failed to give adequate commitment to solidarity work in this 
country. Rather has our Party been bent on undermining the efforts of the 
main solidarity organisation in Britain, the Committee for the Defence of 
Democratic Rights in Turkey (CDDRT), because it is supported by the 
IfCinin Sesi (Worker’s Voice) wing of the Communist Party of Turkov 
(CPT). 


The CDDRT was set up by Turkish 
organisations, including the Union of 
Turkish Progressives in Britain (UTPB) 
and the Union of Turkish Workers 
(UTW), in late 1978 to develop solidarity 
here around the gross attacks on 
democratic rights which were increas¬ 
ing during the then revolutionary 
situation in Turkey. The initial impetus 
for its formation was the prosecution of 
the Urun publishers for publishing the 
Third Programme of the CPT, under 
the anticommunist Articles 1-11 and 
142 of the Turkish Penal Code. The 
CDDRT managed to send a three mar 
delegation to the Urun trial: it included 
George Bolton of the NUM and John 
Bowden of the Haldane Society. Both 
are longstanding members of our 
Party; comrade Bolton is the current 
National Chairman and comrade 
Bowden is a member of the lxindon 
District Committee. 

In early 1979, faced with an 
escalation of the fascist terror in 
Turkey (1000 had been murdered in 
1978) the CDDRT decided to hold its 


first March Against Fascism In 
Turkey. This activity was well 
supported at meetings along its 200 
mile route from Leeds to London; its 
sponsors included our own Party. The 
attack by police and heavily armed 
troops on the occupied Tari$ works in 
Izmir early in 1980, leading to-the 
capture and imprisonment of thousands 
of workers, led the CDDRT to organise 
protests which included one of many 
vigils outside Turkish legations in 
London. 

The murder of Kemal TUrkler, 
president of the Metal-Workers' Union, 
and the massacre of 50 persons by 
fascists in Cor um ' n midsummer of 
1980, followed by the military invasion 
of the left-led Black Sea town of Fatsa, 
gave rise to serious fears of a full blown 
fascist takeover. These fears were fully 
justified when leading generals staged 
a fascist coup on September 12, 1980 
and constituted themselves a ruling 
junta. 

Before 1980 closed, the CDDRT held 
pickets and public meetings, sent 
speakers to trade union and student 
union meetings, and launched its 
Newsletter (later called Turkey 
Newsletter), all with the intent of 
raising solidarity with Turkey's 
working people. Pickets, rallies, and 
meetings were stepped up in 1981 in 
preparation for a second I-eeds to 
London March Against Fascism, 
which was held in the second week of 
March. This time, given the greater 
oppression in Turkey and CDDRTs 
experience, the March Against Fascism 
received a much wider sponsorship 
than in 1979. Meetings in Manchester 
and Sheffield were addressed by 
CPGB leaders, in the latter by the 
late Gordon Ashberry; a concluding 
rally in Hyde Park was addressed by 
Alan Sapper of the ACTT and Alt 


the?first Congress of the CDDRI 
te 1981 our Party's International 
■tment Head, Gerry Pocoek was 
d to the General Council (the 
ning body) of the CDDRT, 
ler will another Party member, 
Bowden. The CPGB was affiltat- 
the CDDRT and was represented 
, Congress. 28 Labour MPs were 
iponsors of the CDDRT and two 
jn its General Council, 
m the July 1981 issue the ( DDK I 
letter published monthly updates 
? oppressive regime together with 
tinuing high level of action, 
gh summer 1981 the (DDhl 
ted and planned an International 


Day Against Fascism on September 13 
to commemorate the first anniversary 
of the fascist coup. In the event 
Lawrence Daly, Ernie Roberts MP.and 
Bob Wright spoke to a very full 
Camden Centre for an afternoon rally. 
CDDRT held an equally successful 
Solidarity Concert at the same place in 
the evening. Both events received front 
page treatment in (he Morning Star, 
which later carried an interview with 
the main attractions at the Concert. 
Melike Dcmiraft and $anar Yurda- 
tapan. Two weeks later CDDRT 
activists carried off another success: a 
packed meeting at the Uibour Party 
Conference in Brighton. 

The CDDRT organised for its 
National Conference in London 
throughout autumn 1981: it was held in 
mid-December, and laid down guide¬ 
lines for a Solidarity Week and an 
international Conference, both in the 
first half of 1982. The CPGB was 
represented at this National Conference, 
though its contribution to the success 
ot the CDDRT's public events continued 
to be negligible. In the midst of 
organising these events, the CDDRT 
did not fail to respond to the needs of 
those beyond Turkey. Obviously the 
continuing Turkish occupation of 
north Cyprus was, and is, of direct 
concern: so CDDRT developed links 
with AKGL and the organisers of the 
annual Cyprus demonstrations, and 
publicised the whole question. Addi¬ 
tionally, the Tory government banned 
Yilmaz Giiney, Turkey's leading 
filmmaker, from entering Britain, the 
CDDRT sprang into action and 
instituted a Yilmaz Giiney Campaign 
to reverse the decision. Although 
unsuccessful in this object, this 
Campaign has led to a great deal of 
interest from elements otherwise not 
politically involved. 

As part of its autumn 1982 
campaign, the CDDRT held meetings 
at the TUC Congress in Brighton 
which was addressed by the TUC 
President) and at the I-abour Party 
Conference in Blackpool. John Bowden 
chaired the TUC meeting. A com¬ 
memoration of the second anniversary 
of the fascist coup succeeded a picket of 
the Turkish Embassy. 

On November 7, 1982, coinciding 
with a referendum on the new fascist 
constitution in Turkey, an ufternoon 
rally filled the Rio Cinema in London: 
CDDRT brought an MP, an MEP, und 
John Bowden to address the 
enthusiastic audience, and followed up 
with a benefit showing of a Yilmaz 
Giiney film. 

1983 opened with the CDDRT 
having increased its sponsors greatly 
since its first Congress: it now had 58 
MPs, 9 MEPs, 19 Constituency Labour 
Parties, 12 trades councils (plus 
GLATC). 15 trade unions at all levels 
(including NUM. NUPK and T&GWU 
nationally), LPYS. NOLS, Haldane 
Society, 6 students unions, the CPGB, 
and a string of prominent individuals 
(including Bruce Kent, Andrew 
Rothstein, and E P Thompson), as its 
sponsors. 

All through the time since the fascist 
coup the CDDRT had had to put up 
with not onlv the lack of enthusiasm 
from the CPGB but a continuous 
minor irritant: the Turkey Solidarity 
Campaign (TSC). TSC represents a 
recruiting organ for three parties: the 
Socialist league (SL) — formerly the 
International Marxist Group, the 
Socialist Workers' Party, and the 
Workers' Socialist league — now part 
of the Socialist Organiser Alliance. The 



latter certainly was able to recruit a 
handful of Turkish individuals living 
in Britain; the others had less tangible 
benefits. From late in 1982. however a 
different irritant appeared on the 
scene: a gradually rising, though 
always small, number of individuals of 
Turkish origin who adhere to the 
opportunist fAtihm) wing of the 
Communist Party of Turkey. 

Although the Young Communist 
Ix-ague agreed unanimously a: its ’98 
Congress to affiliate to the CDDRT it 
never sent the fee required for 
affiliation. Turning from reluctant ami 
faint verbal support to direct opposi¬ 
tion, our Party's leaders had decided in 
early 1983 to do their damnedest to 
destroy the CDDRT and give succour to 
an opportunist implant. The first 
concrete application of this turn was 
the attempt by comrade Bowden, still a 
member of the CDDRT General 
Council with Gerry Pocoek. tosabotage 
the Stop The Trials meeting in Conway 
Hall in mid-April. Comrade Bowden, 
who was scheduled to speak at the 
meeting, withdrew at the last minute 
under the excuse t hat the main Turkish 
speaker Aychn Meric was not who 
CDDRT stated him to be, that is, the 
last Assistant General Secretary of 
DISK (Turkey's Revolutionary 
Confederation of Trade Unions, whose 
other leading officers were on trial for 
their lives by the fascist junta). 
However, the attempted sabotage 
palpably did not succeed us the very 
large meeting testified. And indeed one 
of the speakers. Tony Benn MP. 
persisted in taking part most 
enthusiastically despite having receiv¬ 
ed an anonymous letter making similar 
objections to Aydin Meric- 

Our Party put forward no nomina¬ 
tions for the CDDRT's new General 
Council elected at its second Congress 
in mid-May 1988. This was hardly 
suprising, however, as it had connived 
at further damaging Turkey solidarity 
work after the Conway Hull affair 
This was pointedly clear on May 1. 
1983 when the CPGB celebrated the 
day of proletarian internationalism by 
having several of its members, 
including comrade Bowden and trade 
union bureaucrats, affix their names to 
a launch statement of the Solidarity 
Committee for Trade Union Rights and 


Democracy in Turkey iSCTURDT) — 
front organisation for the Atihm 
opportunists of the CPT. Despite 
persistent claims to the contrary, it is 
well established that these Turkish 
opportunists did not even come to 
Britain direct from Turkey. Their true 
.rigin was a little to the west of that 
country. The SCTURDT appears as a 
purely artificial creation in that it was 
set up to undermine the CDDRT and 
promote the Atihiu opportunists. 
Cb arly the ideological successes of the 
ijcin.n Sesi wing of the CPT causes 
more than a little fluttering in the 
dovcotes ot' world opportunism, 
though there is more than a little irony 
in a coalition of Atihm centrists and 
CPGB Euros bent on destroying a 
broad solidarity organisation. 

The involvement of the t$<;inin Sesi 
wing in the CDDRT has never been 
hidden. The successes of the CDDRT in 
widening its appeal has continued over 
its six years' existence despite the 
attempts at undermining it by jealous 
Trotskyites and frantic opportunists. It 
sent a delegation to Turkey last 
autumn composed of two labour MPs 
and a labour exminister and held 
exellent TUC and Labour Party 
Conference meetings. Of special 
interest, given these attacks on its 
integrity, was a truly International 
Conference held at London's County 
11 all at the end of October. TheCDDRT 
joined with the National Coordinating 
Committee of Cypriots in a series of 
actions — one all night — over the 
Cyprus question only a few months 
ago. 

Its whole history describes the 
CDDR T as an organisation which has 
attempted to build and consolidate 
broad solidarity between workers in 
Britain and Turkey. It has done this 
with the consistent backing of the 
IsQinin Sesi wing of the CPT and many 
others. It has achieved all this in the 
face of the implacable opposition of our 
Party's leadership, who as always 
have been more concerned to pursue 
their narrow opportunist aims than 
building solidarity. The workers and 
peoples of Turkey can be assured that 
we the Leninists of the CPGB are doing 
all in our power to expose and remove 
these opportunists who besmirch the 
name of communism. 
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The Revolutionary Communist Party 

Prepared to defend workers’ power? 



James Marshall 


WHAT ARP* WE to make of a revolu¬ 
tionary group which in the midst of the 
most important working class struggle 
since 1926 expends so much of its energy 
demanding a national strike ballot 
when a national strike has already- 
been called and over S0'V> of miners are 
on strike. "We have”3tutes Fran Eden 
“no alternative but to go on a 
vigorous campaign to win a ballot" 
Ithe next step. May 1984). 

It is true that a number of 
revolutionary groups have gone 
overboard in rejecting ballots per sc. 
thus bowing to the spontaneity of 
militant miners who have rightly- 
damned as hypocrisy those who 
excuse scabbing under the cover of 
demands for a national ballot. Of 
course ballots must not be rejected out 
of hand, we must consider all tactics, 
but in the light of Fleet Street backed 
campaigns for a national ballot, 
attempts to force the miners back to 
work by starving them and their 
families, and an unprecedented 
mobilisation of police force, it is 
monstrous to respond with calls for a 
national ballot as a central demand — 
no matter how prettily they are dressed 
up in anti-bureaucratic garb. What is 
needed now that the strike is on, now 
that the battle is raging, is not excuses 
for blacklegging but the spreading of 
the strike. 

A ballot at the right time, say in the 
face of High Court seizure of N'UM 
assets, could play a role. It would he 
foolish to write one off, butothertactics 
are just as legitimate and more 
immediate including picketting out, 
threats of disciplinary action against 
scabs, and naked intimidation, that is, 
methods of proletarian dictatorship. 
Above all, revolutionaries must look to 
spreading the strike, ensuring that as 
many other sections of the working 
class as possible are drawn into a 
general offensive, that leadership 
pledges of solidarity are carried out in 
practice, that a militant rank and file 
movement is developed which can 
ensure that there is no sell out by the 
leadership, and that demands that the 
TUC must call a general strikeare to he 
more than handing a stick with which 
the TUC traitors will beat us. While we 
have concentrated our propaganda on 
these questions, sought to give 
revolutionary perspective and 
organisational form through the 
creation of Miners' Support Committees 
and Workers' Defence Corps, the RCP 
has concentrated on a national ballot. 

This is no momentary wobble by its 
leadership, it is a direct and inevitable 
result of the flawed political and 
ideological foundations of the RCP. On 
a whole range of question the RCP does 
not defend the working class hut 
indulges in dilettante petty bourgeois 
moralising. 

The USSR and the other 
Socialist Countries 


It is a fundamental axiom that 
communists can never advance the 
interests of the working class if they 
cannot defend the gains already made. 
This applies from the smallest 
everyday matters like pay and 
conditions of work to the worid gains of 
the working class, especially those 
made by October 1917. 

For us it is an objective fact that the 
Soviet Union is the world’s revolu¬ 
tionary centre. It is the country where 
the proletarian class struggle has 
assumed its highest expression, where 
capitalism was vanquished and n 
workers’ state established. Whatever 
bureaucratic deformations developed 
since 1917, whatever mistakes and 
even crimes that have been committed. 


we unconditionally defend the USSR. 

So what does the self confessed 
Trotskyite RCP think about the Soviet 
Union? It does of course pay lip service 
to the October Revolution, what 
revolutionary group does not? Hut 
what does it think about the Soviet 
Union today when it standsthreatened 
by imperialism's war drive, when so 
many in the workers’ movement have 
succumbed to the unti-Sovict hysteria 
of the new Cold War? 

Well, on the social structure and 
class nature of its state the RCP seems 
to have written a great deal but clearly 
stated, nothing. We were promised a 
book on the USSR by Frank Richards, 
the RCP's leading theoretician, as long 
ago as May 1988. But since that 
promised publication date no explana¬ 
tion has been forthcoming as to why it 
has not seen the light ofday. Could it be 
that the RCP leadership is riven with 
differences on the question and fears a 
split if the issue is openly and fully 
debated? 

What the RCP does say about the 
USSR and the other socialist countries 
has to be culled from the numerous but 
short, and very unsatisfactory, book 
reviews and gleaned from innuendo in 
other articles in the RCPs monthly- 
paper the next step. linking through 
our yellowing back copies of the next 
step we find this: "planning does not 
exist in the Soviet Union... It is a 
decrepit system that has little 
future... the Soviet state today 
upholds a system that cannot 
progress at all. We only defend it 
against imperialist attack because 
its collapse would strengthen 
imperialism” (June 1981). From this 
it is clear that the RCP does not 
consider that there are any gains from 
October 1917 left to defend. And 
although they tell us it is not u 
capitalist and not a socialist state they 
fail to tell what they actually think it is 
except some unsubstantiated inumbo 
jumbo about "bureaucratic despotism" 
or "bureaucratic oppression". 

So how are we to take the RCP’s 
declarations that they defend the 
USSR Well, in an amazingly stupid 
review of the book The Revolution in 
Afghanistan by comrade Emine 
Engin, Andy Clarkson starkly pro¬ 
claims that. “The Soviet Union is an 
enemy of the working class”. It 
seems clear that the RCP is attempting 
to straddle the bankrupt theoretical 
positions of both l*eon Trotsky and the 
state capitalism of Tony Cliff's SWP, 
where the RCP had its origins. But in 
their efforts to have what is for them 
the best of both the HUP is forced to 
deny the most elementary truths about 
the world. 

Defending the USSR 


Not only is the USSR described as 
"decrepit” (although its record since 
1917 indicates to us otherwise), 
its planning, however imperfect, 
dismissed as “non-existent” 
and its class nature defined 
mysteriously as “bureaucratic 
despotism”, but the imperialist threat 
against it is shabbily sidestepped in the 
following fashion: “The arms race is 
widely perceived as an East-West 
matter. Yet though East-West 
conflict does exist, they are 
secondary to those within the 
imperialist camp." Of course it is true 
that the war drive emanates from 
imperialism's crisis, but to suggest as 
the RCPdoes that today its main thrust 
is simply inter-imperialist is to deny 
the reality of NATO and Japanese 
arming against the Soviet Union — the 
reality of Cruise, and above all the 
reality of Pershing II — a first strike 
weapon which the US is deploying in 
Europe against the Soviet Union, and 
not against Europe, as some in the RCP 


are prepared to believe. And what 
about Reagan's "Star Wars' plan? 
Would the RCP suggest this weapon 
system is designed to defeat the 
imperialist rivals of the US or to win 
WWIII against the USSR? 

Because of their petty bourgeois 
attempt to manoeuvre the socialist 
countries off the centre stage of world 
politics the- RCP's defence of the USSR 
is not even worth the paper it is printed 
on; in fact it joins the chorus of anti- 
Sovietism. 

As :i result over Afganislan the RCP 
not only dimisses the 197.8 April 
Revolution as a “coup" but refuses to 
support the Afghan Armv and its Red 
Armv allies against the forces of 
counterrevolution and calls for the 
overthrow of the PDPA government. 
Over Poland it was the same story of 
attempting to sthnd in between the 
forces of revolution and counterrevolu 
tion. all the while urging the o\ erthrov. 
of the existing socialist regime 

The RCP is no Leninist party, which 
begins from a world view of the 
proletarian struggle, recognizing its 
interconnections and the need to 
defend its gains In truth the LCP is 
Anglo-centric, opposed to British 
imperalism, yes, hut unablt to see la- 
world struggle as a whole Because of 
this they are unable to defend . xisring 
gains and fall into the trap of Tmost 
automatically tailing th -se who are in 
conflict with British imperialism 
While this "honour is not extended in 
the Soviet Union, the Argentinian 
fascist junta that butchered tens of 
thousands of progressives was describ¬ 
ed as leading a national liberation 
struggle during the Falklands 
Malvinas War. Less revolting, hut 
ultimately just as dangerous for the 
working class, the same tailism is 
visible over Ireland where the RCP 
have appointed themselves as the 
uncritical cheerleaders of the petty 
bourgeois revolutionary movements 
fighting British imperialism. Such 
positions are travesties of proletarian 
internationalism which demands 
a strictly proletarian line in 
every country without exception. 
Yes, the main enemy is at home, but the 
communist struggle is above all 
international and not simply anti- 
British imperialist. 

The Working Class Movement 


In its Programme the RCP rejects such 
basic gains of the working class as the 
closed shop. This is because, like the 
miners’ strike, the USSR and the other 
socialist countries, it is bureaucratical¬ 
ly disfigured and thus does not match 
up to the RCP’s petty bourgeois 
standards of democracy. Unless reality 
meets their exacting standards, the 
RCP leadership require workers to 
discard their hard won gains and start 
afresh. 

Thus it comes as no surprise that in 
the May 1984 edition of the next step 


Frank Richards writes that while the 
jslablishment of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain “marked a step 
forward” the CPGB from its 
beginning “confined its struggle for 
leadership to the philosophical 
plane. In practical terms, the 
Labour Party would lead and the 
CPGB would act as a pressure 
group on it. All that the CPGB 
could offer the working class was 
the vague promise of 'much more 
influence on future legislation.’ " 

This glib dismissal of the CPGB of 
the early 1920s as a pressure group flies 
in the face of reality, ignores the 
Party’s role in establishing councils of 
action, the National Minority Move¬ 
ment, the revolutionary lead it gave 
workers in struggle, and what is more 
illustrates perfectly the RCP's contempt 
for the past, its contempt for the 
traditions and gains of the working 
class — 311 is lost and destroyed, 
all must be rebuilt to the 
recipe and in the image of the arrogant 
leadership of the RCP So it is consistent 
that t> vain RCP casually discards the 
early t PG6 and its Leninist united front 
la-tics towards the Labour Party 
which whatever its faults are rich with 
lessons fi r today. It seems that the 
RCP thinks workers’ organisations, 
inc luding the vanguard party, ought to 
. merge ready made from the heads of 
the likes of Frank Richards, not from 
the bloody, sweaty, untidy reality of the 
class struggle. With this virginal 
outlook on the class struggle it is 
hardly surprising that for the RCP. 
today's -CPGB and world communist 
movement is declared irrelevant — 
despite the fact that it contains the 
world vanguard of the working class. 

It is this petty bourgeois non- 
Marxist outlook which leads the RCP 
to their disdainful attitude towards the 
world communist movement and their 
attacks on the gains of the working 
class from thecloscd shop to the USSR. 

We Leninists of the CPGB recognise 
the appalling ill health of our own 
Party. We are also fully aware of the 
problems that beset the world com¬ 
munist movement. But to dismiss the 
struggle in the communist movement is 
to stand aside from the organised mass 
vanguard of the working class and to 
fall into the trap of sectarianism. 

We must always he on guard against 
abandoning the mass of class 
conscious workers and becoming a 
sect like the RCP but we must of 
course be equally aware that to forget 
the idea of revolution is just as great a 
sin. We Leninists seek to chart a course 
between these two mistakes. It is this 
dialectical contradiction that the 
communist movement must pass 
through if our goal of revolution is to be 
realised. The theory of Leninism 
enables us to avoid the Scylla of 
sectarianism as exemplified by the 
RCP and the Charybdis of Labourite 
social democracy and reformism that 
today is sucking in so many. 
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The Morning Star 

Break the Stalemate 


Frank Grafton 


THE RESULTS of the 1984 PPPS 
AGM show that the Chater group and 
the Executive Committee have become 
entangled in a liquidationist stale 
mate, escape from which by means of a 
political solution looks increasingly 
improbable. The editor of the Morning 
Star has claimed a victory with the 
election of four of his nominees to the 
Management Committee and the adop¬ 
tion of his report by 1,458 votes to 1.239. 
Consequently, the Management Com¬ 
mittee has stated: “The endorse¬ 
ment of the management commit¬ 
tee’s report and the election of 
four out of the six candidates it 
recommended show that share¬ 
holders want to see the speediest 
possible implementation of the 
management committee's survival 
plan. At the same time, they once 
again endorsed the editorial 
policy of the paper agreed repeat¬ 
edly at previous AGMs, and 
refused to accept the argument 
that the editors are not imple¬ 
menting this policy." 

(Morning Star. June 13 1984) 

This is a very shallow claim and 
does not reflect the true situation. The 
voting was very narrow, with the EC 
candidates comrades Bolton and 
Myant beating all other Chater 
candidates except for comrade Gill. 
The three unsuccessful EC candidates 
only missed being elected by a mere 
twenty to thirty votes. Take into 
consideration Chater's disenfran¬ 
chisement of an estimated 100 Euro 
majority vote in Glasgow, and the 
Management Committee's victory 
looks increasingly tenuous if not 
contrived. 

What is more, Chater’s claim of 
endorsement on his report is counter¬ 
balanced by the defeat of two 
resolutions which openly backed him. 
Resolution 2 stated: "This AGM of 
the PPPS supports without reser¬ 
vation the pioneering spirit of the 
management committee of the 
PPPS to purchase new machinery 
in order to safeguard t he Morning 
Star and expand its service to the 
movement. We recognise all the 
difficulties for a newspaper with 
limited space, none the less, the 
editorial policy of the paper is 
winning the hearts and minds of 
many in the movement, a tribute to 
the editor, the deputy editor and 
staff on the Morning Star." This 
was defeated 1,439 votes to 1,2.32. The 
mover of resolution 9 declared: “That 
this AGM of the PPPS fully 
supports the initiative of the 
management committee in launch¬ 
ing the survival plan for the 
Morning Star.... Reaffirming this 
AGM's confidence in the editor, 
assistant editor and the manage¬ 
ment committee, we urge them to 
further explore the possibility of 
still wider participation of share¬ 
holders and readers in the locali¬ 
ties..." This resolution calling 
explicitly fora vote of confidence in tin- 
editor was defeated 1,382 votes to 1,308. 
These facts which the Morning Star 
omitted to mention fully when it 
reported the results of the AGM, 
indicate to all intent and purpose not a 
decisive victory for either EG or 
Chaterites, but a political stalemate 
which the Chater group is attempting 
to overcome bureaucratically. 

Comrades are well acquainted with 
bureaucratic stage management as a 


means of solving political problems by 
now. for it is only seven months since 
the Eurocommunists gerrymandered 
their ’victory’ at the 38th Liquidatio¬ 
nist Party Congress. It must be said of 
the Chater group that they did their 
best to even the score during the PPPS 
AGMs by dealing the Euros some of 
their own medicine. The casualty of 
course was communist morality. The 
Chater group kicked off by belatedly 
ruling out of order the Party EC 
Resolution 

This was no isolated case however. 
Both the Management Committee’s 
decisions to cancel the Welsh AGM and 
to disenfranchise a clear majority of 


shareholders in favour of the Euro- 
communists could be interpreted as 
coldly calculated and cynical ploys to 
manipulate the result of the PPPS 
AGM. No communist can condone the 
predilection which some comrades 
have for violence against other 
communists and which marred the 
abandoned Glasgow AGM as it did the 
Scottish night social during the last 
Party congress. But an indication that 
the Management Committee was 
prepared for trouble was shown by the 
fact that a Labour Party member 
chaired the meeting, thus circumvent¬ 
ing any ‘comeback’ on a Party 
member. 

Further stage management was 
witnessed in Glasgow, where stewards 
took the microphone from speakers; in 
Wembley, where the chairman refused 
to take points of order “because this 
meeting is in order” and where 
comrade Malcolm Pitt's presence was 
announced, not so that he could rightly 
receive the tribute of comrades for his 
rolein the miners’strike, butinorderto 
drown out those who were already 
standing and applauding Gordon 
McLennan. Theatrics of this sort 
merely act to undermine the serious¬ 
ness of the proceedings and to bury the 
politics. 

The result of the PPPS AGM is such 
that the rift between the Morning Star 
and the Euro dominated EC has 
widened, but in which the political 
struggle has been pushed into the 
background as each side resorts to 
organisational methods. Already we 
hear comrades George Matthews and 
Bill Wainwright have been told their 
articles for the Star are no longer 
nepded while Frank Chalmers takes 
his case for becoming editorial 
assistant through the NUJ. 

The crisis of the Morning Star is 
inseparable from the crisis in the 
Communist Party, The Eurocom- 
munists and the Chater group are two 
sides of the same liquidationist coin. 
Neither can offer a solution to the 
problem, for both are advanced 
symptoms of the disease which has 
taken such a terrible toll on the 
strength of our Party — opportunism. 
It is therefore a pro Party and anti¬ 
opportunist platform that we look to 
for cutting through this liquidationist 
knot. The resolutions representing the 
closest thing to pro-Partyism were 


those moved by Grafton and Gospel 
Oak branch of the Communist Party, 
which opposed “equally, moves of 
the PPPS management committee 
to distance the Morning Star from 
the Communist Party and moves 
by the Communist Party EC to 
distance the Morning Star from 
communism” (resolution 3) and 
deplored ‘‘nationalistic and 
chauvinistic tendencies in the 
Star’s coverage of domestic and 
international issues, and resolves 
that the principled communist 
position of proletarian interna¬ 
tionalism be the basis for the 
analysis of news” (resolution 4i. 


It was encouraging therefore to find 
that resolution 4 received 430 votes — a 
significant basis from which to build a 
movement for pro-Partyism in the 
Party and around the Star. It was also 
noticeable that speeches moving 
resolution 4 calling for support for 
national liberation in Ireland, were 
greeted with a respectable round of 
applause from the shareholders. This 
shows, despite the fact that few Party 
activists have heard such healthy 
politics espoused within Party meet¬ 
ings for a very long time, that a 
sizeable minority has still retained a 
healthy revolutionary instinct. 

There is no question that this 
potentially pro-Party opposition 
includes some of the 300 supporters ol 
Straight Left , whose leadership have 
yet again failed to give a decisive lead 
which is not tainted with their own 
peculiar brand of liquidationism, As 
usual. Straight Left attempted to 
combine opposition, to both Euro¬ 
communists and Chaterites, but were 
eventually pulled into supporting the 
Chaterites (as expressed in their 
resolution 6), due to their inability to 
develop an independent political 
position of their own. Straight Left 
leaders ure born tailists, who like 
newly hatched ducklings -follow 
anything that looks vaguely like 
’mother'. The problem arises when 
they have too many ’mothers' to choose 
from. On the one hand, they are dyed in 
the wool centrists, for whom the Soviet 
Union is always right; on the other 
hand, they must operate in British 
politics and are pulled incessantly by 
the size and influence of the Labour 
Party; and yet, on theother hand, they 
ure opposed to the anti-Eurocom- 
munist opposition in the Communist 
Party. 

Apart from supporting the Chater 
survival plan in resolution 6, Straight 
Left exhibited its usual propensity for 
stifling all open ideological struggle 
and deciding things in a conspiratorial 
manner — behind closed doors. They 
moved resolution 5 calling for the 
Party EC and the Morning Star to 
refrain from public exchanges and 
furthermore called for the banning of 
all advertising in the Morning Star by 
Trotskyites and “similar disruptive 
groups". For an opposition faction 
which advertises its own paper in the 
Star and has had its supporters 


already disciplined for circulating 
publications and lists at the last Party 
Congress, this latest knuckle-headed 
manoeuvre amounts to handing a 
loaded gun to ones own worst enemy. 
Of course Fergus Nicholson was not 
hoping to have Straight Left banned 
but was effectively trying to make sure 
the Eurocommunist ban on The 
Leninist in Party journals and 
bookshops applied to the Morning Star 
as well. It is some indication therefore 
that the Straight Leftists are getting 
increasingly worried about being 
supplanted as the ‘hard left’ of the 
Communist Party. 

The drawing of attention to the 
threat of Trotskyism and ‘ultra-leftism’ 
when the main threat is from the right, 
is an old trick often used by the right 
opportunists and centrists. When 
comrade Fergus Nicholson quoted 
Togliatti on terming Trotskyism "the 
prostitute of fascism", which is a 
highly demagogic use of rhetoric in 
any case, he should have asked 
himself: which has wrought more 
damage in the world communist 
movement — Trotskyism or one of the 
indisputable forerunners of Eurocom¬ 
munism — Togliatti. Trotskyism is as 
insignificant today as when Togliatti 
was disguising his own rightist sins. 
So what is comrade Nicholson trying 
to hide? 

The stalemate in the Party and the 
Morning Star can only he broken in 
favour of pro-Partyism, so long as 
Par:-, activists drop their support for 
the alternative forms of liquidationism 
offered by Straight Left and the Chater 
group. A positive development in this 
respect is thai the intervention of 
various left Labour politicians into the 
Star debate is causing increasing 
embarrassment to these two factions 
as i! exposes their own liquidationism 
lor all to see Chater recommended the 
Labour MP Ernie Roberts forelection 
to the Management Committee, who 
was then quoted in the Hackney 
Gazette. "If elected, I shall fight 
very hard to keep the paper within 
the control of its readership, and 
to maintain a point of view 
reflecting the labour and trade 
union movements, rather than let 
it become a partisan party political 
organ of the Communist Party." 
(June 5 1984). When challenged on this 
at Wembley, comrade Chater retorted 
"we all get maligned by the 
capitalist press at one time or 
another." Yet when Tony Benn spoke 
on a Morning Star platform in Fulham 
Town Hall, he was quoted in the Star, 
"the Morning Star... belongs to the 
whole movement and not just one 
party, and its future should be 
shaped with that fact in mind”. 
(May 5 1984) Ironically, who should 
pipe up on this and condemn the 
attempt by left Labourites (including 
Tony Benn) to woo the Star from the 
Party, but none other than ’Harry 
Steel’ of Straight Left. Straight Left is 
obviously feeling the discomfiture oi 
its rank and file, who despite selling a 
‘broad labour movement' paper under 
false pretences and campaigning for 
the Communist Party to dissolve itself 
in the labour Party, consist of hard 
working activists whose instinct is to 
defend the Party and who are now 
realising the negative liquidationist 
consequences of Straight Leftism. 
Both the Chater group and the 
Straight Leftists are getting egg on 
tlu-ir face as they reap the fruits of their 
associations and find it increasingly 
difficult to deny the liquidationism of 
their present courses. 


Resolutions to the PPPS AGM — The Results 


I. Fora 'Moscow correspondent' 

For 

2,089 

Against 

find 

2. Support editor 'without reservation' 

1,232 

1.439 

3. Attacks equallv EC and MC 

430 

2.078 

4. Deplores .Star's nationalism 

581 

1,882 

5. Stop public exchanges by CP members 

1,031 

1,580 

6. Welcomes new press 

1,271 

1,392 

7. Ban ads from 'disruptive elements' 

636 

1,918 

8. Attacks anti-Sovietism 

1,188 

1.393 

9. Support MC 

1,308 

1,382 






























